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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Notions of the Americans: picked up by a 

Travelling Bachelor. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 

1828. H. Colburn. 
TneE title of Notions, though vague, is, never- 
theless, not misapplied to these volumes, if we 
allow, as we must allow, their author to be the 
very pink of notional* writers; the genuine 
elaborator of Prior’s line of— 

*« Notional good, by Fancy only made !” 

Notions of the Americans, too: does this 
mean Mr. Cooper’s Notions of his countrymen, 
or his countrymen’s Notions of themselves, 
embodied and set forth by him? Be this as it 
may, the. Notions themselves are certainly 
pretty considerable specimens of bursting infla- 
tion, overweening vanity, and measureless 
boasting. We have often and often censured 
the agree 6 for this silly indulgence, so 
common in the English character; but the 
arrantest egotism and rankest braggardism of 
John Bull, are modestyand diffidence when 
compared with these qualities in his offspring 
Jonathan. 

* Rule, Britannia! Britannia, rule the waves !”— 


** We ne’er meet our foes but we wish them to stay; 
‘They never meet us but they wish us away”— 


and all such ebullitions of self-importance, are 
absurd enough symptoms of national pride and 
vain-gloriousness ; but hereafter they shall be 
quoted.as words of humility, and the essence 
of puff, puff, puff, shall be extracted from 
American sources, and especially from Mr. 
Cooper’s Notions of the Americans. 

According to-this gentleman’s dicta, they 
are a people not only 

** Adored with every virtue under heaven,” 

but without vice, fault, blot, or blemish. Ac- 
cording to his Notions, they are not only as 
perfect as it is possible for human nature to be 
already, but they are becoming every day more 
perfect, and they will in a few years be still 
more perfect stil]: an extraordinary phenome- 
non, it is true, and one that could be witnessed 
no where but in America; but there it is “* the 
commonest thing i’ the earth ;” and though 
persons of the Old World may not be able to 
comprehend ‘it; they must have faith in this 
historian, and believe that the New World does 
contain mysterious truths and absolute facts,, 
even more unfathomable than these to worn- 
out understandings. They must, within the 
first hundred pages of Mr. Cooper's work, 
implicitly confess that the Americans are (we 
employ only the writer’s own epithets,) the 
most active, quick-witted, enterprising, orderly, 
moral, simple, vigorous, healthful, manly, gene- 
Tous, just, wise, innocent, civilised, liberal, 
polite, enlightened, ingenious, moderate, glo- 
Tious, firm, free, virtuous, intelligent, saga- 
cious, kind, honest, independent, brave, gallant, 
intellectual, well-governed, elevated, dignified, 
pure, immaculate, extraordinary, wonderful, 





ston: antanal. Imaginary; ideal; subsisting only ‘in 
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(as Dominie Samson would add, pro-di-gi-ous), 
and improving (and that is the chief miracle of 
all, seeing they are now so superhuman and 
godlike in every respect,) people that ever 
existed, or ever can exist. Arcadia is to Ame- 
rica what a row of pig-sties would be to a 
range of palaces; El Dorado a poor, and 
miserable desert ; Paradise itself a kail-yard. 
Being in very deed 

‘* That faultless monster which the world ne’er saw,” 
the astonishment of the reader is kept alive by 
the promise of what America is to be. Like 
Macbeth, 

** Greatest of all by the all-hail hereafter,” 

it is to make its ten millions twenty millions in 
some twenty years; and then it is to whip 
England, blot Britain out of the map, and 
dictate laws to such portions of Europe as 
it may think proper to suffer to remain above 
water. Africa is to be made.a hot-bed to 
raise vegetables for the colder regions of the 
‘“‘vast continent ;” and Asia is merely to be 
kept for a playground, change of scene, and 
China oranges for the American children.* 
The Moon will be taken such care of as may be 
necessary, and subjected to proper regulations ; 
as for the Sun, it is not at present contemplated 
to make any alteration in it, because, as Mr. 
Cooper assures us, it behaves better towards 
America and the Americans than it does to 
any other country or people.+ 





* «« Reflection on this subject (says the Notions) is likely 
to derange the ideas of the gravest man. imagine, for 
instance, that Africa were a populous and civ: region ; 
peopled by an active and enlightened 
eens that their habits were highly commercial ; 
and then assume that Gibraltar was not | one of the 
most noble, convenient, and safe havens of the world, 
but that, from its central position, it had secured an 
dency in E trade. Remove all serious rivals 
which chance or industry had raised in the other parts of 
Europe, to the prosperity of this unrivalled mart, placing 
it already foremost among the cities of our hemisphere. 
Then, suppose the Mediterranean, with all its tributaries, 
a narrow, convenient river, having direct communication 
with vast lakes, whose banks were peopled by men of 
similar educations and opinions, wants and wishes, go- 
verned by the same policy, and subject to the same 
ral laws,—and I commit you to your own imaginative 
powers to fancy what the p) would become in the space 
of a century. these views unavoidably before the 
eye, it is cult to descend to the sober ity of exist- 
IT can now easily understand the perspective 
Al character. It is absolutely to de- 
stroy thought to repress it. I fear we owe a deal 
our exemption from the quality we laugh at from the 
same penetrating faculty of the mind. A state of thi 
ay eoctly exist, in which it is quite as pleasant to loo! 
back as forward; but here, thor the retrospect be 
so creditable, it absolutely sinks into insignificance com- 
pared with the mighty future.” 
+ At New York alone, “ either owing to the freshness 
of the soil, or the genial of the Sun, or to both, 
there is an extraordinary flavour a to most of the 
animal and vegetable food. * * Most of the meats, no 
less than the fruits, possess this richness and 
delicacy, of taste. * * In Europe the value of land is 
commonly so great, that the cattle are obliged to crop all 
the herbage; whereas, in America, the animal is usuall 
allowed to make its choice, and that, too, often amid suc! 
a delicious odour of the white or natural clover of the 
country, as might cause even a miserable victim of the 
anger of DjezZar Pasha momentarily to forget his nasal 
dilapidation. 1 wish now to be unders as ing 
literally, and not in those terms of exaggeration w are 
perhaps appropriate to the glories of a well-ordered ban- 
uet. I scarce rerhember any fragrance equal to that I 
have scented in the midst ofa field of this clover. M 








ot aueay: fantastical.”"—See Dr. Samuel Johnson,, 
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It may be fancied that we are using the tone 
of ridicule unfairly, and without sufficient 
foundation, in thus speaking of the production 
before us: but we will, be judged by our 
extracts ; and if any individual.can say that we 
have been more exaggerated, hyperbolical, and 
vapouring, than the author himself, we will 
for once consent to eat our words (rather than 
the Sun-inspired), and acknowl Mr. Cooper 
to be the modest oracle of lowly pretension. 
We do not dislike. or disapprove of national 
predilections—not even of national prejudices ; 
and far less of the love of country. 


«* Breathes there the man with soul so. dead 
Who never to himself hath said— 
This is my own, my native land 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 


From wi 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
‘or him no minstrel raptures swell, 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Despite those tite, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, ‘ 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 
But we are firmly persuaded that .every 
sensible mind in America will feel disgust and. 
contempt for the nonsensical farrago of eulogy 
and panegyric contained in these two volumes ; 
of boasting, which causes, the Copper Captain, 
Bobadil, and Monsieur. Parolles, to ‘appear as 
it were models of moderation and bashfulness. 
To the proof,—in addition to. our foregoing 
nD 


otes. 
The author tells us, in his preface, that he 


;|has attempted nothing more than: “to give 


a hasty and general sketch of most things 
of interest, and to communicate what is told 
in as unpretending and familiar a way as the 
subjects themselves would conveniently allow.” 
He then proceeds to shew the mighty import- 
ance and incalculable superiority of the United 
States to the rest of the world, in this his pecu- 
liarly unpretending manner. But, for the sake 
of contrast, we are called upon to set out with 
considering America, at a icular point of 
time, in a light of d on as much 

the actual standard, as we must now esteem it 
to be above that standard, and rapidly ap- 


of | proaching the perihelion of mortal splendour. 


*‘ The writer has not the smallest doubt that 
many orthodox unbelievers will listen to what 
he has said of America in this work with incre- 
dulous ears. He invites all such stout ad- 
herents to their own preconceived opinions, to 
submit to a certain examination of facts that 
are perfectly within their reach. He would 
propose that they inquire into the state of 
America as it existed fifty years ago, and that 
they then compare it with its: present condi- 
tion. After they have struck a balance be- 
me ee beg comparatively devoid of scent was a field of 

wheat, 


buck- by the side of which he was once walking in 
the centre of France. Now buck-wheat, in this climate, is 








companion tells me, was first sensible of th 





ty in the herbage of his native country, by xe-! ciated.’ 


» in order to be appre- 
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consider the Americans, being very likely to 
work such miracles.”—Preface, p. xiii. 

“ Really there must be extra- 
ordinary in a people, who, having had so much 


to do, and so very short a time to do it in, have 
already become subjects, not only of envy, 
but of a seemingly formidable a to one 
of the oldest and wealthiest nations of Europe ! 
It strikes the writer, that while these gentle- 
men are so industriously struggling to prove 
the existence of some petty object of spleen, 


they prove a moral truth in favour of 
America. tt should we think of the boy 


whose intellect, and labours, and intelligence, 
were drawn into béld and invidious comparison 
with those of aged and experienced men !”— 
Ibid. p. xv. 

The utter folly of such reasoning as this, is 
too apparent to require a comment. Fifty 
years ago the Americans were no more barba- 
rous and ignorant than the children of the 
same fathers who remained at home. Was 
crossing the Atlantic to obliterate all their 
ideas, and reduce them to a state of childhood ; 
so that it would be quite invidious to compare 
them with the old, experienced graybeards who 
stopped in Europe? The great Atlantic must 
indeed be a great Lethe, to warrant Mr. Coo- 
per’s inferences. He talks, to be sure, of “a 
quarter (I had almost written half) of the 
globe, where new scenes, a state of society with- 
out a parallel, even in history, and so much 
that is fresh, both in the physical and moral 
world, invite our attention.” Now this is 
just prating as if going to a new country made 
new men, men of other capacities, and of other 
natures ! ee. 
posterous. From change ime, animals ma 
cast their furs and change their colours, birds = 
moult their plumage or gain a thicker feathery 
coat, the fish or reptile may languish or die, 
and the human creature may improve in health 
or grow languid from disease ;—the mind, the 
passions, the intelligence, remain the same, 
slightly modified by the state of the body; 
but in every quality which distinguishes, and 
in every impulse which governs man, unaltered 
and unalterable. To speak, therefore, of a 
population which, merely because they occu 
a particular land, are to be pomradaerys bene. 
and superior beings to the rest of their species, 
is a piece of gratuitous Cooperism, and sheer 
Yankee vanity. 

The author has involved and stultified his 
opinions by a contrivance which is no doubt 
—_ oe which is also extremely con- 

using, perplexing, and unnecessary. Though 
we well know that it A Mr. Cooper oh 
notionises throughout in his own proper perso 

he has taken it into his head Oho it would 
improve his work to write as if he were a 
stranger to his native country, and a visitor to 
America. By this ingenious machinery he is 
able to afford us two sets of notions ; firstly, 
the notions of the author in masquerade, as a 
travelling bachelor ; and secondly, the notions 
of a genuine American, personified in one Cad- 
wallader, who is the beau ideal of himself, 
as seen by himself. And a high-rate sort of 
a fellow is this Mr. Cadwallader ; an un ¥ 
leled specimen of the un people of 


the a New World. 
“ I found (says Mr. C., in humbly estimat- 


ing his representative in phantasie) this calm, | this 


fresh, so origi 





dered to my imagination fixed and unalterable 
as the laws of nature themselves, and so di- 
rect in the application of all his opinions to the 
practices of the world, that I early became 
alive to the desire of examining a state of 
eee Se I am fond of believing, must 
have some influence in giving birth to so 
much independence and manliness of thought.””* 

Our friend Cad. has a mortal antipathy to 
the Englishers, and goes very gravely to work 
to lecture them upon their past misdeeds, and 
the punishments which await them. When 
the Americans had beaten these stupid islanders 
in the war of the Revolution, he condescends 
to say, with infinite and very becoming com- 
placency— 

Tt is not n to ascribe any peculiar 
qualities of magnanimity or of Christian cha- 
rity to the American people, in order to main- 
tain that fewer instances of a generous and 
manly forgetfulness can be furnished in the 
history of nations, than what they generally 
manifested towards their former rulers. The 
past presented recollections on which they-were 
not ashamed to dwell, while the future was 
replete with the most animating hopes. In 
such an enviable position, a community, like 
an individual, must have been odiously con- 
stituted to find pleasure in the contemplation 
of any but the brighter parts of human charac- 
ter. We gave the English credit for the pos- 
session of all those virtues which, in the weak- 
ness of natural vanity, we are fond of ascribing 
to ourselves.” 

But this was too much. The English soon 
betrayed how unworthy they were of such con- 
fidence, and the Americans discovered that 
“* the official documents of England,” (on the 
subject of the war with France), even though 
promulged in ‘‘ our,” i. e. the American “ lan- 
guage,”’ were little better than misrepresenta- 
tions and.lies.- They discovered, at the same 
time, that we had become horridly jealous of 
them, and could not bear to behold ‘* that diffu- 
sion of intelligence to which we owed our own 
national supremacy, in danger of being exceeded 
from a quarter of the world which we had been 
accustomed to regard with the complacency of 
acknowledged superiors.” This, of course, 
begot a little bile in their amiable dispositions, 
thqugh “the American, conscious of the pos- 
session of physical advantages which are beyond 
most of the chances of worldly vicissitudes, 
and firm in the belief that he enjoys a higher 
state of moral existence than any other people 
whatever, little suspects, even now, how com- 
pletely his country is without the pale of Euro- 
pean thought”!!! 

> this pereroga . 
cheered 4 patel two 7 - My H- 
have been very pleasant to escape from direct self-praise 
by hitting on so admirable a contrivance. It is amusing, 


too, to come so often upon the bachelor’s want of intelli- 
gence, which his friend with the Welch name can so se 





supply, as: ** I should say (quoth the former), that we give 
to hundreds of Americans a place in their own . 
which in fact they cannot c! » merely because we dis- 
cover in them certain qualifications that few or none pos- 
sess in Europe, who are not actually members of her social 
élite. But is anticipating a subject on which I may 
be much better p to write a twelvemonth h “ 
And then Cad. steps in with another whimsical instance 
of this Janus-like association, or, rather, of the division 

adwallader is talk 


ing to Mr. Cooper as if he, C » were making a 
tour of New England for the first time, while he, Cad., 
had spent much of his life there : «* You e lan- 
guage (says he, Cad., to him, Cooper) with what we call 

intonation of an Englishman. In America, while 
there are provincial or state peculiarities in tone, and 
even in the pronunciation and use of certain words, there 
is no patois. An American may distinguish between the 
Georgian and the New Englandman, but you cannot. In 
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our ears are very accurate; and while we 
for natives every day in England, it is 





reasoning ican 80 in his 
way of treating things which long use had ren-} in 


can and do pass 
next to impossible for an Englishman to escape detection 
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The result is, that it would be well for Great 
Britain, as our friend Cadwallader graciously 
and kindly hints, to take warning in time, 

“ Wilful ignorance (he pronounces, in a tone 
of prophetic and terrifying solemnity) is sure 
to entail its punishment. It has been the mis. 
fortune of England to remain in ignorance of 
America, and of American character, from the 
day when the pilgrims first touched the rock 
of Plymouth to the present hour. She danished 
our ancestors from her bosom, because they 
would not submit to an oppression® against 
which she herself has since revolted. She cum. 
bered our infant efforts with her vicious legis. 
lation, and drove us to a premature majority.+ 
It remains to be seen whether she will have us, 
in our strength, as a friend or an enemy. The 
time for her election is getting short, and more 
may hang on the issue than millions who exult 
in their present power are willing to believe. 
The steady, deluded, and confiding friend we 
once were, it is too late to expect. But a natien 
which feels no pressure, and which is conscious 
of no unworthiness, is neither vindictive nor 
obdurate. We may be disposed to forgive, 
though it will be hard indeed to forget.” 

Illustrious and resplendent people! We 
will throw ourselves on your mercy. At 
feet let us implore the manifestation of a few 
of the sublime qualities with which you are so 
profusely invested—by Mr. Cooper Cadwallader. 
We feel with that profound personage, and 
we tremble while we feel, ‘“‘ what a noble 
promise for the future has England not jeo- 
parded!+ The decline of empires, though more 
tardy, is not less certain than that of man. 
The wane of the British dominion might have 
been distinguished by features that the world 
has never yet witnessed. ™ “s 

“ Wisdom might prescribe a course which 
would have secured a devoted friend in every 
dependant as it-was released from the dominion 
of the parent. How far that course has been 
pursued in respect to us, the past and the pre- 
sent time sufficiently shew. Why is Russia 
already occupying that place in American poli- 
tics which England should have nobly filled ? 
Why did America choose England for her foe, 
when equal cause of war was given by France, 
and when the former was certainly most able to 
do her harm?” 

Why, indeed? But Mr. C. observes that 
these are questions easily answered. We wish 
he had told us why America, with equal cause 
of offence from France, joined that power, and 
turned her hostilities against England. It 
never could occur to Mr. Cad. that commer. 
cial envy or other base motive might influ- 
ence an American: the elder vices, and the 
viler passions, are all left in Europe, and have 
nothing to do with “man new made,” But 
list again to the dread prophet. 

“‘ The day is not far distant when the con- 
flicting interests of the two nations shall receive 
support from equal power. Whether the strug- 
gle is to be maintained by the ordinary rivalry 
of enterprise and industry, or by the fiercer 
conflict of arms, depends greatly on the temper 
of America. To us the question is purely one 
of time. The result may be retarded ; but he 
is deplorably ignorant of our character, of our 
resources, and of our high intentions, who be- 
lieves it can ever be averted. That Almighty 
Being, who holds the destinies of nations in his 
hands, must change the ordinary direction of 





° Many of them for other cogent reasons, friend Cad.— 
Ed, L. G. 
+ A queer confession ! 
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«¢ Has England not jeoparded.” Why, our very mother 
tongue ls depesting from us'! , 
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his own great laws, or the American popula- 
tion will stand at the head of civilised nations 
long ere the close of this century.” 

s things are so soon to arrive at this con- 
summation, it is hardly worth while, perhaps, 
to trouble our readers with the present con- 
dition of the United States. Two or three 
characteristic touches, for the sake of the au- 
thor, is therefore all we shall add. 

“ The inn-keeper of Old England and the 
inn-keeper of New England form the vety ex- 
tremes of their class. The one is obsequicus to 
the rich, the other unmoved, and often appa- 
rertly cold, The first seems to calculate, at a 
glance, the amount of profit you are likely to 
léave behind you; while his opposite appears 
only to calculate in what manner he can most 
contribute to your comfort, without materially 
impairing his own. It is a mistake, however, 
that the latter is filled with a sense of his own 
imaginary importance. It troubles him as lit- 
tle as the subject does any other possessor of a 
certain established rank, since there is no one 
to dispute it. ¥: ~ Ey 

“ A striking and national trait in the Ame- 
rican, is a constant and grave regard to the 
feelings of others. It is even more peculiar to 
New England than to any other section of our 
country. It is the best and surest fruit of 
high civilisation. Not that civilisation which 
chisels marble and gilds salons, but that which 
marks the progress of reason, and which, under 
certain circumstances, makes men polished, 
and, under all, renders them humane. In this 
particular, America is, beyond a doubt, the 
most civilised nation in the world. * * * 

“* The effects of this diffusion. of common in- 

struction is pre-eminently apparent throughout 
New England, in the self-respect, decency 
order, and individuality of its. inhabitants. I 
say individuality, because, by giving ideas to a 
man, you impart the principles of a new exist- 
ence, which supply additional motives of con- 
cern to his respectability and well-being.” 
_ In short (says Mr. Cooper), “‘ I think the 
inhabitant of New England has a better right 
to claim an elevated state of being than any 
other people I have ever visited. *  * 

“* To me (he has now got from New Eng- 
land to New York) woman appears to fill in 
America the very station for which she was 
designed by nature. In the lowest conditions 
of life she is treated with the tenderness and 
respect that is due to beings whom we believe 
to be the repositories of the better principles of 
our nature. * * The condition of women 
in this country is solely owing to the elevation 
of its moral feeling.” 

But why should we proceed ? Where every 
thing is the best, of the best, and for the best, 
there is no need of being particular. We have 
gone over only a few of the author’s pic- 
tures of the perfectibility of America and the 
Americans ; and as he has informed us they 
are drawn in the most “ unpretending” manner, 
we reap the greater delight from their con- 
templation. The demi-gods of antiquity were 
somebodies, but they were not many in num. 
ber, and perhaps fable mixed up in the descrip- 
tions which are handed down respecting them. 
Not 80 in these Notions of twelve millions of 

ving people.—The castle and territory, and 
governors and inhabitants, of Thunder-ten- 
tronckh were passable enough for European 
optimism; but the metaphysico - theologico - 
cosmolo-n of Mr. Cooper casts Pangloss 
entirely into the back settlements. The only 


thing in favour of the latter was. that his 
fertile imagination he fancied le Prete des 


mondes betore it 


solutely seen it in Virginia, Ohio, and the rest 
of tie United Sas. 

In conclusion, we have to repeat our entire 
conviction, that the sense of America will 
reject this gasconading gallimawfry with more 
derision and dislike than it can excite in an 
other quarter of the globe. None have so pe § 
reason to be displeased with the author as his 
countrymen, and those who admire what is 
really valuable and estimable in the American 
character—of which there is no lack; but such 
sickening rodomontade is offensive to every 
reader of taste and discretion. The Americans 
are truly a powerful and great nation: that 
they may not be made a ridiculous one, let them 
throw these volumes into the Potomac; and let 
Mr. Cooper stick to his novels and romances, 
if he does not wish to discredit the land of his 
a and make himself a common laughing- 
stock. 
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Journal of an Embassy from the Governor- 
General of India to the Courts of Siam and 
Cochin China; exhibiting a View of the 
actual State of those Kingdoms. By John 
Crawfurd, Esq. F.R.S., &c. late Envoy. 4to. 
pp- 598. London, 1828. Colburn. 

In November 1821, Mr. Crawfurd was ap. 
pointed ambassador, and charged with letters 
and presents from Lord Hastings, then Go- 
vernor-General of India, to the Kings of Siam 
and Cochin China. He was accompanied by 
Captain Dangerfield, a man of high scientific 
attainments, especially in geology and astro- 
nomy; by Mr. Finlayson, a medical officer, 
and able-botanist and zoologist; and by Lieu- 
tenant Rutherford, in the command of a guard 
of thirty sepoys. 

To the flood of intelligence which has of late 

years been pouring in upon us relative to these 

far eastern countries, the present volume is an 
ad?‘tion not only of great interest, but of 
great importance and authority. By details 
such as it affords, we are enabled to institute 
comparisons, and thus throw new lights upon 
the hitherto inexplicable policy of such states 
as the Burman, the Siamese, the Cochin Chi- 
nese, the Tonquinese, the Japanese, and the 

Chinese; and to become more intimately ac- 

quainted with the very peculiar habits, cus- 

toms, and feelings, of the rulers and population 
of these regions, differing so entirely as they 
do from our European manners and opinions. 

Without tracing the route of the Embassy from 

Calcutta to Penang, Malacca, Singapore, Siam, 

the Sichang Islands, Saigun, and Hué the 

capital of Cochin China,—we shall perhaps 
better illustrate the character of this work, and 
convey more of its abundant and curious in- 
formation to our readers, by passing rapidly 
from place to place, and extracting some of the 
most striking statements which are scattered 
throughout its pages. While in the capital of 

Siam, Mr. Crawfurd’s Journal notices the fol- 

lowing. 

*¢ June 29.—I had brought to me to-day an 

individual of the wild race Ka. This 

people inhabit the mountainous country lying 
between Lao and Kamboja, and still preserve 
their rude independence. The Siamese make 
no scruple in kidnapping them whenever they 
can find an opportunity. In consequence of 
this practice, a good number of them are to be 
found in a state of slavery at the capital. My 
present visitor had been taken about three 
years before. His features differed strikingly 
from those of a Siamese, and so did that of 
others of his nation who had been pointed out 








¢ former has ab- 


a a  - RR RA ammeN 
him greatly superior to what might reasonably 
have been A - bed bd 

“ July 10.—I had, in the course of this fore. 
noon, a visit from a n of singular mo. 
desty and intelligence, Pascal Ribeiro de Alver- 
garias, the descendant of a Portuguese Chris. 
tian of Kamboja. This gentleman holds a 
high Siamese title, and a post of considerable 
importance. Considering his means and situa. 
tion, his acquirements were remarkable ; for 
he not only spoke and wrote the Siamese, 
Kambojan, and Portuguese languages with 
facility, but also spoke. and wrote Latin with 
considerable propriety. We found, indeed, a 
smattering of Latin very frequent among the 
Portuguese interpreters at Bang-kok; but 
Sefior Ribeiro was the only individual who 
made any pretence to speak it with accuracy. 
He informed us, that he was the descendant of 
a person of the same name, who settled in 
Kamboja in the year 1685. His lady’s gene- 
alogy, however, interested us more than his 
own. She was the lineal descendant of an 
Englishman of the name of Charles Lister, a 
merchant, who settled in Kamboja in the year 
1701, and who had acquired some reputation 
at the court, by making pretence to a know. 
ledge in medicine. Charles Lister had come 
immediately from Madras, and brought with 
him his sister. This lady espoused a Por- 
tuguese of Kamboja, by whom she had a son, 
who took her own name. Her grandson of 
this name also, in the revolutions of the king- 
dom of Kamboja, found his way to Siam; and 
here, like his great uncle, practising the heal- 
ing art, rose to the station of maha-pet, or first 
physician to the king. The son of this in- 
dividual, Cajitanus Lister, is at present the 
physician, and at the same time the minister 
and confidential adviser of the present King of 
Kamboja. His sister is the wife of the subject 
of this short notice. Sefior Ribeiro favoured 
us with the most authentic and satisfactory 
account which we had yet obtained of the late 
revolution and present state of Kamboja.” 
On leaving Siam, and coasting along Cochig 
China, the Mission arrived at Fiandyu, on 
their way to Saigun, where a great Mandarin, 
the Governor of Lower Cochin China, resides 
A despatch was sent, requesting permission to 
visit him ; and waiting the answer (which was 
favourable), our countrymen remained with an 
old chief at Kandyu. 
‘** Kandyu (says the Journal) is but a poor 
place, and the chief’s residence a very paltry 
one; but the hospitality of our reception made 
some amends for the homeliness of our enter- 
tainment. At an early hour this morning he 
visited us again. A number of fishermen had 
come on board in the course of yesterday, and 
furnished us with an ample supply of fine fish, 
at very low prices. Encouraged by our prompt 
payment, they had repaired to us again this 
morning, and the old chief found two of them 
on board. It appears they had come without 
orders, and the followers of the man in office 
began, in a manner quite unexpected to us, to 
punish them summarily on the spot for this 
alleged breach of duty. Our attention ‘was 
called to this practical illustration of oriental 
government, by seeing one of the fishermen 
taken into custody; the officer, as he carried 
him off, cuffing him over the face, and kicking 
him with such ludicrous address, that his foot, 
at every effort, reached sometimes the loins 
and sometimes the shoulders of the alleged 
offender. The fisherman’s defence consisted 
in throwing himself on his face on the deck, 








to me in my walks. In intelligence I found 





making three prostrations, acknowledging hi 
offence, and crying for meroy. I compla 
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to the chief of this piece of violence; but he 
treated the matter very lightly, and seemed to 
the fisherman’s offence rather as a breach 
of etiquette, or neglect of customary forms, 
than as any thing more serious; and assured 
us that it should be attended with no inconve- 
nience to us, or farther injury to the fisher- 
man, who was immediately re oP 

During a shooting excursion into the coun- 
try, ‘we visited two “ae about a mile 
distant from the’ vi . They were built of 
brick and lime, and roofed with red tile, hav- 
ing the ri and eaves ornamented with 
figures of animals carved in wood and painted. 

ach consisted of two chambers, in the first of 
which was an altar of brick and lime, having 
upon it two figures of storks opposite to each 
other. The inner chamber contained a num- 
ber of elevated masses of brick and mortar, 
resembling tombs. The walls were painted 
with figures of tigers and fish, and with dra- 
gons and other monstrous animals. There 
seemed no distinct object of worship, either 
statue or picture. We were told, however, 
that the temples were dedicated to certain great 
fishes, which were represented as the tutelary 
deities of the place, and the protectors of the 
fishermen of Kandyu and its neighbourhood. 
The mounds of brick and mortar, resembling 
tombs, of which I have spoken, were alleged to 
contain the remains of some of the fishes in 
question, which had been stranded on the 
shore of the bay of St. James. Connected with 
each of the temples was a poor mean-looking 
house, where justice, we were told, was ad- 
ministered. Near at hand was an extensive 
burying-ground, the tombs commonly consist- 
ing of rude mounds of earth, the outer sides 
now and then cased with rough stones.” 

They proceeded up the river in barges to 
Saigun, about fifty miles from the sea. Here 
‘** the principal bazar is a wide and spacious 
street. The numerous shops were not rich, 
but sufficiently neat. The principal articles 
exposed for sale were Chinese earthenware, 
paren silks, chiefly of Tonquin and of 

place itself, and commonly made up into 
edresses, paper, and great quantities of amaz- 
ingly coarse tea from the northern provinces, 
which had more the appearance of broken 
tobacco - leaves than real tea. There was 
abundance of poultry, including the common 
fowl, ducks, and geese, which last are not 
reared in Siam, and rarely in any Malay 
country, except where Europeans reside. Here 
were plenty of hogs of an excellent breed. 
The want of intercourse, direct or indirect, 
with European nations, was sufficiently evinced 
by the general absence of European manufac- 
tures. A few common glass-bottles, and some 
broad cloth, were all that was to be seen. 
Women alone attended in the shops. The sex 
was to be seen going abroad every where, 
without any reserve.” 

The audience of the governor is thus de- 
acribed : 

“* Every thing was arranged last night for 
our audience, and, at the desire of the man- 
darins, a Chinese list of the presents, written 
according to the custom of the country upon a 
scrap of pink-coloured paper, was transmitted. 
Little previous arrangement was made for our 
reception, or for the ceremonies we were to 
perform on our introduction ; indeed, no stress 
“appeared to be laid 7 matters of this last 
description. Every thing being ready, about 
half-past seven o’clock I made a demand for 
the palanguins or elephants that were to con- 
vey us. ere were none ready, and I was 


given to ynderstand indixectly that it was ex- 


pected we should go on foot. I gave those that 
communicated with us to understand that we 
would not move a step without a suitable con- 
veyance—and in less than ten minutes five 
elephants were produced to accommodate us. 
This was evidently an attempt of some of the 
lower mandarins to im upon us, and I 
make no question was wholly unknown to the 
governor. About eight o’clock we quitted our 
house for the palace, accompanied by thirteen 
of our attendants, but leaving the guard of 
sepoys behind us. Mr. Finlayson carried the 
letter of the governor-general. A number of 
spearmen on foot, and some horsemen mounted 
on small spirited ponies, similar to those of the 
Indian islands, accompanied the procession. 
In about twenty minutes we reached the fort, 
to which the canal, on the banks of which our 
house was situated, leads by a straight course, 
having a good road on each side of it. A great 
number of spearmen were drawn out to receive 
us along every avenue of the fort through which 
we passed, and especially in front of the hall of 
audience. We did not dismount from our 
elephants until we came within a hundred 
yards of the latter. This building was quite 
open in front, very long but narrow, and en- 
tirely constructed of wood, no where either 
varnished or painted. It was altogether a 
poor place; and the houses of the Chinese, 
which we visited yesterday at Saigun, were 
real palaces compared to it. It is the custom 
of the Cochin Chinese to sit either upon broad 
tables, elevated about a foot and a half from 
the ground, or upon platforms raised about 
eight or nine inches from it; those of highest 
rank,/in eitlier case, sitting in front, and those 
of inferior rank behind. These benches, or 
platforms, are always covered with handsome 
mats. Inthe middle of the hall was one of 
the platforms in question, somewhat higher 
than usual, on which the governor was seen 
sitting. We advanced in front and made him 
a bow, which was not returned. Chairs were 
pointed out to us to the governor’s right hand, 
of which we took ion. On his left was 
seated by himself the second in authority, a 
venerable and fine-looking old man about 
seventy. The rest of the governor’s court 
were seated on the same side with us, but be- 
hind us, upon another platform. * * * 

“ In the course of conversation, the go- 
vernor asked my companions’ age and my 
own. Our Indian servants and their dresses 
excited his notice, as they did that of every 
body else during our visit. The Cochin Chi. 
nese are total strangers to the inhabitants of 
Hindustan, of whom not an individual is found 
residing at Saigun. Their persons, features, 
manners, and costume, therefore, excited a 
far greater degree of curiosity than any thing 
respecting ourselves. After tea was served to 
us, we were invited to be present at an ele- 
phant and tiger fight; and for this purpose 
mounted our elephants, and repaired to the 
glacis of the fort, where the combat was tuo 
take place. The governor went out at another 
gate, and arrived at the place before us in his 
palanquin. When the hall broke up, a herald 
or crier announced the event. With the ex- 
ception of this ceremony, great propriety and 
decorum were observed throughout the au- 
dience. The exhibition made by the herald, 
however, was truly barbarous. He threw 
himself backward, projecting his abdomen and 
putting his hands to his sides, and in this 
absurd attitude uttered several loud and long 
yells. The tiger had been exhibited in front 
of the hall, and was driven to the spot on a 





sembled to witness the exhibition. The tee 
was secured to a stake by a rope tied round hi 
loins, about thirty yards long. The mouth of 
the unfortunate animal was sewn up, and his 
nails -pulled out. He was of large size, and 
extremely active. No less than forty-six ele. 
phants, all males of great size, were seen 
drawn out in line. One at a time was brought 
to attack the tiger. The first elephant ad. 
vanced, to all ap with a great show of 
courage; and we thought, from his deter. 
mined look, that he would have despatched 
his antagonist in an instant. At the first 
effort he raised the tiger upon his tusks to a 
considerable height, and threw him to the 
distance of at least twenty feet. Notwith. 
standing this, the tiger rallied, and sprang 
upon the elephant’s trunk and head, up to the 
very keeper who was upon his neck. The 
elephant took alarm, wheeled about, and ran 
off, pursued by the tiger as far as the rope 
would allow him. The fugitive, although not 
hurt, roared most piteously, and no effort 
could bring him back to the charge. A little 
after this, we saw a man brought up to the 
overnor, bound with cords, and dragged into 
is presence by two officers. This was the 
conductor of the recreant elephant. A hun. 
dred strokes of the bamboo were ordered to be 
inflicted upon him on the spot. For this pur. 
pose he was thrown on his face upon the 
ground, and secured by one man sitting astride 
upon his neck and shoulders, and by another 
sitting upon his feet, a succession of execu- 
tioners inflicting the punishment. When it 
was over, two men carried off the sufferer by 
the head and heels, apparently quite insen- 
sible. Whilé this outrage was perpetrating, 
the governor coolly viewed the combat of the 
tiger and elephant, as if nothing else parti- 
cular had been going forward. Ten or twelve 
elephants were brought up.in succession to 
attack the tiger, which was killed at last, 
merely by the astonishing falls he received 
when tossed off the tusks of the elephants. 
The prodigious strength of these animals was 
far beyond any thing which I could have sup- 
posed. Some of them tossed the tiger to a 
distance of at least thirty feet, after he was 
nearly lifeless, and could offer no resistance. 
We could not reflect without horror, that 
these very individual animals were the same 
that have for years executed the sentence of 
the law upon the many malefactors condemned 
to death. Upon these occasions, a single toss, 
such as I have described, is always, I am told, 
sufficient to destroy life. After the tiger-fight 
we had a mock battle, the intention of which 
was to represent elephants charging an in- 
trenchment. A sort of chevaur de frise was 
erected to the extent of forty or fifty yards, 
made of very frail materials. Upon this was 
placed a quantity of dry grass, whilst a show 
was made of defending it, by a number of 
spearmen placed behind. . As soon as the grass 
was set on fire, a number of squibs and crackers 
were let off ; flags were waved in great num- 
bers; drums beat, and a —— piece of artil- 
lery began to play. The elephants were now 
pes hn rhe ; but they displayed their 
usual timidity, and it was not until the fire 
was nearly extinguished, and the materials of 
the chevaur de frise almost consumed, that a 
few of the boldest could be forced to pass 
through. After these amusements were over, 
the governor begged us to come near and con- 
verse with him.” és slo. senile se 
The governor and the y 3 
qdmutin te wish of the Soha to establish 
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intercourse between Cochin China and Great 
Britain and India. 

From Saigun the Mission proceeded to Hué, 
where the usual difficulties in negotiations with 
oriental courts were experienced. Here the 
arsenal presented an extraordinary spectacle. 

“ A violent fall of rain, and night coming 
on, prevented us from inspecting the whole of 
this; but what we did see was more than suf. 
ficient to excite our surprise and gratify our 

‘curiosity. The iron cannon were first pointed 
‘out to us, consisting of an extraordinary as- 
semblage of old ship-guns of various European 
nations—French, English, Dutch, and Portu- 
guese. These were objects of little curiosity, 
compared with the brass ordnance, the balls, 
and shells, all manufactured in Cochin China, 
by native workmen, from materials supplied by 
Hat and after French models. The ord- 
nance consisted of cannon, howitzers, and mor- 
tars. The carriages were all constructed, fi- 
nished, and painted, as substantially and neatl 
as if they had been manufactured at Woolwic’ 
or Fort William, and the field-carriages espe- 
cially were singularly neat and handsome. The 
cannon are of various calibers, from four to 
sixty-eight pounders, with a large proportion 
of eighteen pounders. Among them were nine 
remarkable guns, cast by the late king; these 
each a ball weighing seventy Chinese 
catties, or, in other words, are ninety-three 
pounders; they are as handsomely modelled 
and as well founded as any of the rest, and 
placed upon highly ornamented carriages. On 
these remarkable pieces of ordnance is inscribed 
the name of the late king, Ja-lung, and the 
day and year in which they were cast. The 
king used to say, that these would prove the 
most durable monuments of his reign—no great 
compliment to his administration. The art of 
casting good brass cannon, under the direction 
of Europeans, appears to have been long known 
in this part of the world; for among the can- 
non in the arsenal were a good number of very 
well-founded ordnance, apparently of the size 
of long nine-pounders, as old as the years 1664 
and 1665. These had an inscription in the 
Portuguese language, importing that they were 
cast in Cochin China, or Kamboja, and bearing 
the dates in question, with the name of the 
artist. Although very inferior indeed to those 
recently cast under the direction of the French, 
still they were very good specimens of work- 
manship. The balls and shells in the arsenal 
throughout were neatly piled up, and arranged 
in the European method: the gun-carriages 
were all painted,—and, in short, the arsenal 
was in the most perfect and complete order in 
all its organisation. The chief of the artillery 
had been directed to exhibit the whole of it to 
us, and we found him waiting for us on our 
arrival. This was one of the old warriors of 
the late-king, a venerable and fine-looking old 
man, habited in a rich suit of velvet. Besides 
being chief of the arsenal and artillery, this 
master-general of the ordnance was also in- 
tendant of the household ; and in this last situa- 
tion, according to all accounts, was charged 
with certain details scarcely compatible with 
his military character. It was his business, 
for example, to superintend the royal kitchen ; 
and to make a registry of all the pregnancies 
and births within the seraglio, that all possible 
care might be taken to exclude illegitimacy 
from its sacred enclosures. * * ® 

** It is hardly n to say, that against 
an Asiatic enemy this fortification is re rn 
nable: its great fault is its immense extent. 
I presume it would require an army of 50,000 
™men, at least, to defend it;—a force which 





would be far more effectually employed in har- 
assing a European enemy (the only enemy to 
be apprehended) by those common desultory 
modes of warfare, which it is alone safe for an 
Asiatic enemy to oppose to a disciplined army. 
A European force, either by making _— 
approaches, or by a bombardment, could not 
fail to render itself soon master of the place ; 
and this occurrence, by putting it in possession 
of the treasure, the granaries, and principal 
arsenal of the kingdom,—by destroying the 
principal army, and thus cutting off all the 
resources of the government,—would be virtu- 
ally equivalent to conquering the kingdom at a 
single blow.” 

The late king appears to have been a person 
of great intelligence and activity. Making an 
excursion into the environs of Hué, Mr. C. 
says— 

“¢ Our journey, which Jasted several hours, 
took us over a good deal of the country on both 
banks of the river. Although the soil is light 
and sandy, it is every where in a high state of 
cultivation ; and this consists of rice, mul- 
berry-trees, cotton, and orchards of fruit-trees. 
It is thickly strewed with villages, universally 
surrounded by hedges of live bamboo; and I 
am told this last appearance is general through- 
out the inhabited country. The banks of the 
river are well raised, and in some places ex- 
tremely picturesque and beautiful, more resem- 
bling the scenery of a European than a tro- 
pical country. Hué is, I dare say, the only 
Indian city in the East the neighbourhood of 
which has good roads, good bridges, and canals. 
Here are a number of highways, straight, 
broad, and well-constructed, and besides the 
stone bridges connected with the fortifications, 
there are a number of wooden ones, extremely 
neat, and built on European rules. In the 
course of the excursion now described, we 
passed along the banks of a deep and regular 
canal, which extends, as we were told, for 
twelve or fourteen miles, and serves the double 
purpose of irrigation and navigation. Boats 
laden with rice, just as it had been reaped, 
were passing along it to the city. By means 
of many canals of the same description, and 
embankments towards the sea, extensive tracts 
of land have been rendered available to agri- 
culture, which were before flooded by the tide, 
and therefore a waste. All this was the work 
of the late king.” 

Among other things, he “ constructed a 
splendid mausoleum, and laid out extensive 
gardens, as a place of interment for himself 
and his favourite queen, upon which thousands 
of his subjects were occupied for years. The 
following account of these gardens was given 
tous. They are situated in a romantic part of 
the mountains, and about ten leagues to the 
north of the capital. The tombs are the least 
splendid part of this undertaking, which con- 
sists, besides, of spacious gardens and groves, 
laid out in walks and terraces, and, as it is 
said, with no mean taste. In the course of 
this splendid undertaking, hills were levelled, 
mounds thrown across from one hill to an- 
other, canals and tanks dug, and spacious roads 
constructed. The queen, a woman of great 
beauty and merit, who had accompanied her 
husband in his exile in Siam, in his retreat 
among the desert islands, in the gulf of that 
name, and who was, besides, his constant 
companion in all his warlike expeditions by 
sea and land, was buried here about seven 
years before our visit. Four years afterwards, 
the king himself was placed by her side. The 
same spot, before being decorated in the pre- 
sent magnificent manner, was also the ancient 





————— 
burying-ground of the predecessors of the pre- 
sent race of kings. The place was represented 
to us as a delicious and a romantic spot, ex- 
ceeding in beauty every other scene in the 
country. We wished for permission to pay it 
a visit; but were- politely. informed that the 
king was always reluctant to permit the visits 
of strangers, whose presence, he said, might 
‘ trouble the repose of the spirits of his ances- 
tors.’”” 

To be resumed: though we must observe, 
before closing the book even with this imper- 
fect notice, that a capital map adds much to its 
value, and that it is adorned with many inter. 
esting plates. 





At Home: a Novel. By the Author of “ Ens 
glish Fashionables Abroad.” /3 vols. Cols 
urn. 
Licut, lively, and amusing,—mixing up poli« 
tics and fashion, satire and sentiment—as only 
@ woman, and a clever one, could do. Had 
the fair writer lived a few years ago, she 
would have left a six-feet oaken chest of let- 
ters, at least, behind her; but in the present 
day, the gay and sketchy pen is of course de: 
voted to a novel. The story is not very ori- 
ginal; but the merit, or rather amusement, of 
these volumes, is their succession of cosmo- 
rama-like pictures of dining and drawing: 
rooms, with their varied show of persons and 
plate, pretension and pier-glass. e will e’eh 
choose a scene at chance—an after-dinner one ¢ 
“ At last, the ‘ strife was o’er,’ and the 
ladies left the gentlemen to port and politics. 
* What a bore it is, Madame Hervey, that we 
don’t adopt the fashion of your social country, 
and bring the gentlemen out with us after 
dinner !’ said the duchess, throwing herself on 
the couch, preparatory to her siesta. ‘ Vous 
avez bien raison, ma chére dame; mais, aprés 
tout, expliquez-moi ce petit mot la: qu’est-ce 
que c’est qu’un bore? j’entends toutes les 
dames Anglaises qui se plaignent des bores, et 
je ne puis pas les comprendre ;’ and so saying, 
Madame Hervey placed herself on the tabouret 
at the duchess’s feet. ‘ C’est qu’ Paris il n’y 
en a pas, ma belle.’ ‘ C’est donc un des privi- 
léges Anglais qui sont tant vantés par-tout— 
comme votre Chambre des Députés, par exem- 
ple! Moi je suis bien fachée que mon pauvre 
mari n’a pas l’honneur d’étre un bore.’ * Il 
peut facilement le devenir, je crois.; mais de- 
mandez tout cela, je vous prie, 4 Miladi Susan.” 
* Miladi Susan! Dieu m’en garde! veux-tu 
que je m’adresse & une dame si parfaitement 
blonde Anglaise? Elle a Vair glacial tout-ad« 
fait—mais, tenez—cette Miladi Harriet, qui a 
une si belle chevelure—je parierois qu’elle peut 
trés-bien me dire ce que c’est qu’un mari bore 
—je vais la questionner tout de suite.’ * How 
could you be so wicked, my dear duchess,’ ob- 
served Miss Mortimer, as she carefully laid her 
grace’s cachemires over her feet. The duchess 
scarcely took the trouble of concealing her 
laughter. * ° nd 
** Soon after, tea was announced, and the 
ladies adjourned to the saloon; Lady Harriet 
and Lady Charlotte discussing, as they went in 
together, the difficult question, whether it was 
or was not an improvement in modern arrange- 
ments to have tea en buffet. One of its ad- 
vantages the ladies were perfectly aware of ; 
namely, that it afforded a point de réunion for 
both beaux and belles, which is always so much 
wanted before music begins; and calculating 
on this important circumstance, Lady Char- 
lotte possessed herself of the chair whieh was 
the most accessible of the whole group. Miss 
Mortimer, with equal foresight, stationed her- 
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-self-at the fire: —‘ Good. generalship,’ whis- 
two experienced matrons communicated to- 
er sur les petites ruses, which the actors 
fancied were unperceived: Lady Harriet More- 
ton rose a step higher in the scale of prescience ; 
conscious of her own powers of attraction, she 
was perfectly indifferent as to her position, or 
rather chose one that it would require exertion 
to approach ; whilst Madame Hervey ap oy 
chair at a considerable distance from that of 
Mrs. Branton, under the pretext ‘de ne pas 
chiffonner les volants de Madame.’ Mr. Jes- 
sop was the first of the male party who deserted 
the dfning-room. Taciturn himself, he was by 
no means averse to being talked to, or even at; 
and he was of course perfectly aware that the 
commission he had the honour to bear in his 
majesty’s sixtieth regiment of dragoons was 
equal to a patent for the exercise of those pre- 
rogatives. Lady Charlotte looked very hand- 
some; the duchess looked v conversable ; 
both seemed ready to receive his silent atten- 
tions: meanwhile, the femme « de - chambre 
nearest to him abruptly inquired whether he 
chose black tea or green. This interrupted 
the course of his previous deliberation, and he 
finally found himself debout behind Madame 
Hervey, who, without further preface, saved 
him the trouble of talking for the next half. 
hour. Not so Mr. Lawson; he was a dandy 
too, but of another caste. Not sufficiently sure 
of his own station in society, he was one of the 
many who walk upon stilts to keep themselves 
out of the dirt: Lord Calvert had long been 
his model of exquisitism ; and having narrowly 
watched him at dinner, he perceived that he 
was affable, and even vivacious; he therefore 
ually relaxed his air farouche, and drawing 
is chair near that of Lady Charlotte, he pre- 
pared himself for active service by unpocketing 
an enormous silk handkerchief, which he con- 
tinued to have recourse to, till he had collécted 
a sufficiency of words and ideas to remark, 
* how very cold it was.’ The rest of the gen- 
tlemen soon followed. Sir Henry, who by no 
means looked as well in coloured clothes as in 
his uniform, relaxed nothing of his military 
deportment. A small proportion only of his 
rested on a corner of the ottoman beside 
her Grace of Chester, a large superfluity of legs 
stretched out in front, and, resting his elbows 
on his knees, he carelessly played with his tea- 
spoon, as, leaning quite forward, he led the 
duchess very adroitly into an animated discus- 
sion on the beauties of the Lago di Como. The 
duchess had not much sentiment, but she was 
possessed of a lively imagination, and a peculiar 
‘ fluency of expression. She had read a great 
deal more than she had felt, and perhaps seen 
more than either. The consequence was, that 
she possessed much of that mechanical elo- 
quence (ifthe term is admissible) which fre. 
quently constitutes the sole merit of French 
novelists. Madame Hervey once observed,— 
* qu’elle s’extasie 4 merveille ;’ but the excite- 
ment was genuine whilst it lasted. She could 
describe an Italian sun-set as Claude Lorraine 
would paint it ; or she could tell a story so as to 
excite the sympathy of all her hearers and her 
own at the same time. But both these would 
be to her merely the exercises of imagination. 
The t®ars she shed for the tales of wo were 
not those of artifice. She really wept as much, 
and as deeply grieved at the sorrows she re- 
cited as she would have done at seeing a tra- 
gedy, or reading a pathetic poem; but she 
would have been disgusted with the actual 
view of those miseries, and only delighted in 
‘hem as interesting images of fancy.” 


After all, it is something to scrutinise lords 
and ladies, recline on satin sofas, eat off. silver 
dishes—whose nomenclature is the glory of 
Partiste—though only in a book ; and we must 
say, these are very entertaining annals 
of the tic reign of ** fashionable life.” 


Dr. Eldon’s Traveller’s Oracle. 
As we observed in our last notice, this is a 
book to be taken up any where, at any time, 
and at any turn. We proceed with the dicta 
relative to preparations for travelling, before 
setting out. 

“ 14. I hate oil-painting ; it is only fit for 
house-painters. The turpentine is deleterious ; 
and an old lady of my acquaintance died of the 
smell, by inhabiting a house next to a portrait- 
painter, though she had resisted a dropsy in 
the chest for nearly a year. I never saw a 

oung lady who painted. in oils, but smelt and 
looked it. I believe the effluvium fixes in the 
eyes and cheeks, and devours one after the 
manner of the vampire. A man who is to 
gain his livelihood may do it, for there are 
sweep-chimneys and what not in the world; 
but a lady’s fingers should be kept inviolate 
from ink and oil, if she means to resent- 
able in public. The very name, like that of a 
marriage or a steam-packet, sickens me. I have 
always taken care never to paint, myself, not 
knowing the moment I may be obliged to re. 
ceive a visitor. bd 2 3 

** 21. As music has become the law and the 
prophets, something must be learnt of it, — 
at least by ladies, whether they have ears or 
hearts. Iam not one to fly in the face of the 
usances, and tolls, and customs of society : — 
this is one of them— but then we may choose 
our coin, though we are obliged to pay it. 
Now this, after all, is perhaps the principal 
point, as any one knows who has read the 
report of the Bullion Committee, and is not 
convinced that gold is paper. To come then 
to music: the music that was played in my 
youthful days was a well-conducted, steady, 
decent, John Bull, high-church kind of music 
enough, and left the heart and the head very 
nearly where it found them. . I never remem- 
ber being in the least whit moved except once, 
and that was with the Duke of York’s march ; 
but then I had heard rumours of invasion about 
a quarter of an hour before. The Irish airs 
were what the Scotch are now—the best 
dancing airs for a village wake that can be 
imagined ; till they were introduced (by a cer- 
tain Mr. Moore,) into the families of great 
persons, and of course debauched— like many 
other vi We are now thrown, pejor 
@tas, upon Italian airs, which, as long as young 
ladies knew nothing of Italian words, did as 
well as the last anthem :— but now that amore 
no longer means hobgoblin, (as my old maiden 
aunt explained it), nor di tanti palpiti, her 
dandy cousin,— I must say the thing is quite 
altered. Ladies whoare in the habit of calling 
their masters mio caro speme six days in the 
week, are likely to call him mio caro bene on 
the seventh. Whether they find him so, de- 
pends much on papa and mamma ; but andante 
and adagio are great match-makers, and would 
to. God they were nothing worse! I have 
known more mésalliances from crotchets and 
quavers put improperly together, than from 
any other combination against domestic hap- 
piness extant. I therefore say it again and 
again, ladies who have voices will make use 
of them and sing, and much it behoveth guar- 
dians and teachers to put their voices, so sing- 
ing, in the: way in which they should go. I 








would bring them, morning and evening, to 





church, and make them devout and sweet 
singers before the Lord by contagion. P 

speak of ‘ airs singing in one’s ears,’ and * not 
getting an air out of one’s head.’ Had I the 
care of a young lady, I warrant you I would so 
put into her ears and head ‘ Praise ye the 
Lord on the cymbal and organ,’ that she 
should find no room for French or Italian airs 
for many years to come. Nor need she be 
apprehensive of her master.— There is no 
instance in which a serious singer has been 
known to turn aside after the ways of vanity. 
He has eyes which see not, he has ears which 
hear not, (except in the way of his profession) ; 
he will not trick out the body at the expense 
of the son! ; but lead both, by the flowery paths 
of an elegant accomplishment, into the haven 
of ete’ salvation. . 7 ® 

‘* 25. She should be taught that the con- 
tinent is a lion’s den, and Frenchmen and 
Italians little better than two-legged lions. If, 
after that, she chooses to be eaten up, I must 
only say the fault is with her ; and her parents’ 
conscience and reputation are altogether out 
of the scrape. The world will, or ought to 
say, she has been devoured after due ‘notice, 
and got into trouble because she liked it. 

‘* 26. Now for literature: our ancestors did 
without it, and lived longer and better than 
we do. Next to matrimony and pomade (both 
divine until tried), bluism is the greatest cause 
of wrinkles. I believe it to be of no use to 
any one but. parsons, and to them only until 
they have got their livings. As to young 
ladies, they might as well wear mustachios as 
pretend to any thing so masculine. Remember 
the tree of knowledge—what a shocking hand 
they made of it! An amiable ignorance is a 
part of the sex: woman looks quite unfemi- 
nine without it. ° es * 

‘¢ 30. Italian dishes are nothing more than 
French deserters in the Italian service. The 
traveller has nothing to do when he gets to 
one of their inns, but to stick an o or an i 
at the end of some of Very’s inventions, and 
he runs a good chance of being comprehended 
and served at the same time. If this will not 
answer, particularly when at a stand in the 
mountains, why I see nothing so good as 
pulling out a Latin phrase—if he has not left 
them all behind him with his sons in England 
—and beating the boy until he consents to un- 
derstand him. If it be not obstinacy, and he 
has forgotten the language of his ancestors, 
indeed, it is a still stronger reason why he 
should be punished. Nothing but the Pope 
and idleness could have brought him to that 
pass. , Even Irish, I am informed, is still 
spoken in Ireland.” 

The remarks on waltzing are very severe $ 
perhaps they are very just. 

*¢ 35. But there are dances and dances; and 
it behoveth much the youth of both sexes that 
they be taught, ere it be too late, to make and 
maintain the distinction. Now, however I 
approve, or permit rather, such inevitable 
amusements as quadrilles, I cordially abhor, 
condemn, and renunciate, under all their de- 
nominations, both waltzes and waltzers. The 
waltz is formally forbidden by the Bible. I 
once wrote a dissertation to prove this, which 
was read by my maiden aunt, an old clergy- 
man, and his lame nephew, and so highly ap- 
proved of by each, that I had the intention of 
publishing it, and dedicating it to the King, as 
head of the church, and distributing it gratis 
at the door of every assembly-room during the 

from Spa to Cheltenham, [I see no 
difference between an inveterate old waltzer 
and Potiphar’s wife. This is the Ionic mea- 
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= dig pao by Horace ; and Lord Byron 
(who, I am glad to perceive, shewed disposi- 
tions to be converted before his death, and, 
had he lived to my age, would have been still 


‘ farther convinced of the vanity of all flesh)— 


Lord Byron, I say, has dedicated his powerful 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





Is England —vice-suppressing, bible-reading, 
preaching, praying, proper, perfeet England,— 
is England herself pure? Are 

this very moment that I write, mothers and 
daughters in every ball-room, performing be- 
fore hundreds these impious rites? A girl 


talents to the extirpation of the same abuse. waltzes before she can well stand—de tenero 


I was never nearer marrying impradently than 
after my first waltz. It is the champagne of 
the art ; a single round is sufficient to intoxi- 
cate. It is a fiery furnace; Shadrach, Me- 
shech, and Abednego, could not pass it. I 
think it necessary thus to cry out, in good 
season, ‘ fire!’ because it is usually a very 
long time before the stupidity of our present 
generation can perceive even the smoke. I 
should like to see our great-grandmothers at 
such a spectacle! ‘ This,’ might they well 
exclaim, ‘ has come of leaving off trains and 
hoops. The most decent amongst them is 
not better than an Herodias.’ And how could 
it be otherwise ?—the snares are manifold, 
the fowler active, and the poor bird blind- 
fold. First, Mademoiselle (or Miss, if she has 
not travelled) dances with Mademoiselle—and 
surely there is no harm in that ;—then, Miss, 
or Mademoiselle, finds she has a brother, which 
is one point gained in the chain,—by whom 
shall I say, if not by the Devil ?—then the 
brother becomes the cousin—german, of course, 
for a week or two,—but after that, on he goes 
from first to second, and from second to third ; 
so that, before the month is: out, he has arrived 
at the thirty.third or forty-third ; and at last 
the whole of her acquaintances are cozened, 
and the relationship, in the spirit of an em- 
bracing and waltzing philanthropy, spreads out 
to the entire world! And when now she has 
no one to refuse, she begins to choose, and 
things travel to such a pass, that I protest to 
God, I think a German marriage is the lighter 
and looser union of the two. It is quite right 
that young ladies, and not a whit less old 
ladies, should seé and be seen, in order to be 
married ; they are only taking proper means 
to second the designs of Providence ; for Adam 
and Eve existed, and had ehildren, long before 
there were nunneries: but, inasmuch as I dis- 
like a‘ fumo di carne cotta’ before dinner, so 
also do I profoundly abhor all this play and 
circumstance before marriage, if indeed it hath 
always the good fortune to terminate in that. 
I do therefore ardently beseech all parents, as 
having the bowels of a parent myself, to look 
well to it, or ere they imtrust wittingly and 
willingly such tender flowers to the handling 
and spoiling of the Evil One. For I say it, as 
of a certainty of which there needeth little 
proof, that sooner shall the dew which is once 
shaken be renewed, or the brilliancy of the 
butterfly once brushed off be refreshed, than 
purity of maiden which hath felt the touch 
and soil of a waltzer. ‘ All that’ will come 
time enough, as any mother will tell; but as 
ladies were never intended to have several hus- 
bands, so do I see no good reason why they 
crave or have, in their lieu, several or 
sundry waltzers. I have thus lengthily ex- 
tended my caution, because, if there be any one 
abuse of the age more besetting than another, 
It is surely this: nor for this reason only do I 
cry, but because none other so disparages, or 
brings into evil repute, the innocent and moral 
of travelling. Germany is said to 

be always waltzing—when it is not smoking ; 
France is a giddy-heeled and giddy-headed 
nation, and the Rhine but a poor cordon sani- 


meditatur ungue—before she has ent her nails 
or teeth. What can we expect from others, 
when we are the first to spread the pestilence 
ourselves ? My worst foe cannot say that of 
me. ‘* Maxima debetur puero reverentia,’—I 
have neither blasphemed nor waltzed before 
any of these little ones. Let others say or do 
as much, and save the nation what it annually 
expends in buying and binding Testaments. 
Why search for Pagans abroad, when we have 
them at home ?—why seek to improve the 
morals of the Hindoo widows, when we cannot 
prevent our own daughters from waltzing ?”’ 

We conclude with a humorous dictum. 

“ 52. There are other assistants equally 
indispensable with letters and introductions. 
You must know your way, and how you are to 
get over it. This is only to be done by charts. 
Get, then, a collection before you think of 
venturing out of harbour. When I say charts, 
let me be understood in the largest sense of the 
word—not maps only, or itineraries, but hints, 
notes, recollections, sketches—things on the 
spot, from the latest travellers, touching the 
rocks and dangers to be avoided, and avoidable, 
in your course. Lord Blayney will give you 
the best report of the best creeks for watering 
and victualling: it is to be lamented he did 
not extend his peregrinations to the South—a 
sort of terra incognita to the scientific eater,— 
where he might have discovered inns, or founded 
them for posterity. Mrs. Starke is an autho- 
rity on the prices of washing and of—pictures. 
Eustace will teach you how to ride over a 
Frenchman, and to hash up an antiquity. But 
books in general are holiday counsellors—pa- 
raders in court costume—mere Iland-sailors : 
you must see men who see things themselves ; 
who, if they travel, travel better than their 
trunks ; if they sail, take care to be wrecked ; 
and if they return, bring back lean purses, but 
heavy memories, and can talk for three hours 
without telling more than the same number of 
lies. If such a man is to be had in a country- 
town, hire him, get him, and keep him, by 
all honest means in your power. Entrap him 
to yourself, dine him, let your dinner be of 
the best, and your wines better than your din- 
ner: silence till twelve, then let loose upon 
him with your questions. It is the hour of 
truth—three bottles have been despatched— 
the incantation is complete. You will extract 
more in one half hour from his oracular mouth, 
than from ten years’ reading, and a library of 
folios and Mendez Pintos. They all write as 
if they were asked for their affidavits, and all 
lie as if they had given them.” 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

An Investigation of the Properties of the 
Thames Waiter. By William Lambe, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 
8vo. pp. 65. T. Butcher, and T. and G. 
Underwood. 

WE do not profess to be remarkably fond of 

water as a beverage, but we are very desirous 

that the little we do drink should be “ the 
pure element.” Besides, we cannot forget 
how frequently water enters as an ingredient 


into the composition of our food, of various 


éatre against the contagion. Italy has nothing | descriptions. We confess, therefore, that we 


to loose; and it is of less moment whether she 
or not. But why should I speak ? 


were astonished at the indifference with which 
the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for the 








ppoin' 

supply of water furnished to the metropolis ;. 
supported as that report is by the most re- 
spectable and conclusive evidence, to shew the 
disgusting and deleterious compound which, 
under the name of water, the good people of 
London and Westminster are compelled to swal- 
low, every day, by hogsheads. This is a mat. 
ter, however, of much too t. importance to 
be passed over so slightingly. The public at- 
tention has been strongly attracted towards it ; 
and we have no doubt that, ere long, some 
effectual means will be devised and adopted to 
remedy an evil which, to use Dr. Lambe’s 
words, ‘* is not merely injurious to cleanli- 
ness and comfort, but saps the foundations of 
life, and brings multitudes to a premature 
grave.”’ 

The Anti-Pauper System; exemplifying the 
positive and practical Good realised by the 
Relievers and the Relieved, under the frugal, 
beneficial, and lawful Administration of the 
Poor Laws, prevailing at Southwell and in 
the neighbouring District ; with Plans of the 
Southwell Workhouse, and of the Thurgar- 
ton Hundred Workhouse: and with Instruc- 
tions for Book-keeping. By the Rev. John 
Thomas Becher, M.A., Chairman of the 
Quarter-Sessions for the Newark Division, 
&c. 8vo. pp. 58. London. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

Tus pamphlet is a very important one in 

several respects: it is on a subject of t 

interest to all classes of society; not only to 

those who pay to the poor-rate, but to those 
who receive assistance from it. It avoids theo- 
retical illusion; and instead of supposing what 
may be done, it enters into a practical detail, 
and shews what has really been effected, in 
reducing the annual expense of the poor at 

Southwell, from 2,2007. to 7007. ; and in pro- 

moting the morality and comfort of the poor. 

It proves that more blame is to be attached to 

the inefficient and slovenly administration of the 

— than to any inherent defect in those 

aws. We most conscientiously recommend it 

to the careful perusal of every one concerned in 
parochial affairs. 

We ought to notice, with praise, at the same 
time, from the pen of the same useful and 
intelligent writer, the fourth edition of the 
Constitution of Friendly Societies upon Legal 
and Scientific Principles, &c., which also well 
deserves the attention of the political economist 
and of the general public. 


ABTS AND SCIENCES. 
PERNANDO PO: 

Third Excursion from the Ship and Settlement 
to another Native Town. 
Cut-THROAT,* (Dec. 3d) a native who had 
long frequented the ship and the establishment 
on shore, with a companion of great vocal pow- 
ers (whom Captain Owen christened Incledon), 
dined and spent the evening with the captain, 
he, Cut-throat, having long been considered 
the representative of some great chief. This 
chief yesterday made -his appearance, but 
neither entreaties nor promises could induce 
him to venture on board ; though he promised 
to return on the morrow for some iron which 
the captain might give him. It being desirable 
to ascertain the power of this individual, whose 
proxy Cut-throat was, as he had frequently 
shewn his friendship and good-will, as well by 

















* Sic in Journal: it is by no means a pretty name |—id. 
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ing stolen articles to be restored, as by dis- 
playing considerable authority over the nume- 
Tous tribes assembled at the market-place, an 
Officer was inted to go with Cut-throat and 
Incledon ‘to his residence. - His journal is the 
most characteristic and interesting we have yet 
met with. 

An hour after day-break the chief arrived at 
the shore, and was presented by Capt. Harrison 
with an axe and a quantity of iron, Unlike 
the other chiefs, he did not evince the slightest 
sign of joy; but, like them, he importunately 

for boullio (bar-iron). This was pro- 
mised him if he should return with the officer 
(whose journal we are now abridging) after 
two days’ stay at his abode. Captain H. ac- 
companied the party to the boundary line: it 
consisted of the chief, his two wives and a 
daughter, Cut-throat, Incledon, three natives, 
a Krooman to carry our countryman’s necessa- 
ries, and the narrator. The route on starting 
lay along a narrow path on the banks of the 
Hay River, thickly studded with huge trees 
and brushwood. On arriving at Burn’s Fall* 
they struck rather more into theinterior. At a 
short distancefrom the fall they crossed the river 
in very shallow water, running S.W.byS. They 
continued the same course till they reached 
another stream, Horton Brook, larger than the 
first, and running in nearly the same direction. 
This they also crossed ; and in about half an hour 
suddenly emerged from the impervious thicket 
into a delightful grove of palms. For two hours 
more they continued journeying on an inclined 
e to the more abrupt base of the mountain, 
the whole of which distance was in cultivation, 
either as yam or cocoa plantations, intersected 
occasionally by a -grove. Not a single 
native was met with on the way, nor a single 
dwelling seen: and now the y suddenly 
halted, and a shrill whistle (as if the signal to 
a banditti resort in romance) was given by the 
ominous-named. Cut-throat,—when, in an in- 
stant, as if by. magic, a native made his appear- 
ance with a large calibash of topé in his hand— 
** no disa ble aight,’? says the writer, “‘ for 
my palate.” The liquor was served 
out by the active Cut-throat, after plentifully 
helping himself. The chief refused to take 
any; but not so his wives and daughter, who 
drank freely out of an English earthen-ware 
_jug, which the.men would not use, preferring 
the small calibash they generally carry about 
their persons. 

The topé consumed,.they continued their 
course due S. for the next two hours up a pre- 
cipitous ascent, and almost entirely through a 
palm.-tree forest, with here and thére patches 
of cocoa, upon a path where the steps from 
stone to stone were placed like a staircase. They 
now came to the first hut which they saw,—it 
‘was open on every side ; and from the different 
groups assembled in it, appeared to be a sort 
of resting-house or African caravanserai, so ne- 
cessary to shelter the natives from the heavy 
rains or intense heat of the sun, as they travel- 
led towards the sea-side to dispose of their sheep, 
fowls, &c. &c. 

‘¢ Being much fatigued (the journalist pro- 
ceeds), I persuaded,my companions, with the 
exception of the chief, to enter the hut with 
me. Within were several parties going to the 
coast, who freely offered me their topé and 
roasted yams, which proved highly acceptable 
in my exhausted state. Continuing to ascend 





* So called from its discoverer, the surgeon of the Eden. 
, and appears to 
stones 


» that 
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from the time-of leaving the hut, we were, at 


about half a mile from it, met by twelve men, 


each armed with three spears. - These, on ‘our 
approach, fell out of the road, and stood until 
the chief went up and addressed them: they 


then turned about, and formed our escort back. | I 


They seemed to be on their way to the sea- 
side, to ascertain what had become of their 
leader, who had slept near the establishment, to 
be ready for the morning’s presents, and thus 
caused some alarm to his tribe.” The way of the 
party now, under a vertical sun, and not a 
breath of air stirring, lay up a yet more pre- 
cipitous ascent, which, from the preceding 
rains, and the argillaceous nature of the soil, 
was rendered extremely fatiguing and difficult. 
Many were the tumbles of our countryman, 
and much were the natives amused by them. 
They attributed the mishaps to his shoes, which 
they. offered to take off; but preferring the 
disease to the remedy, he contrived to jog on ; 
and though he could ‘not always preserve his 
equilibrium, he, at any rate, preserved the de- 
fences of his feet. In about another mile they 
arrived at a second hut, and again rested and 
refreshed. - Here the chief, as before, remained 
outside while his party entered ; declined drink- 
ing the topé, and gave it to his daughter, who, 
to the exclusion of his two wives, appeared to 
engross the whole of his attention. She was 
an intelligent-looking girl, of about fifteen 
years of age; but in her father’s presence as- 
sumed much of his severe and pensive cast ; and 
during the whole march, these two (he main- 
taining a sullen, solemn silence) kept a long 
way in the rear of the rest. A mile above 
the second hut they reached a circle of cleared 
ground, about 150 yards in diameter, where (as 
is supposed) the natives of that part of the 
island perform their martial exercises, hold 
councils, pursue amusements, perform reli- 
gious rites, and observe all their other cere- 
monies. There was an open hut at one 
end ; and the space was a fine level parade,’ 
without a weed or;a blade of grass'upon it. In 
the centre were two or three small trees, and 
round them a circle of stones, neatly placed, 
apparently as a kind of fence, all within being 
in a high state of preservation. ' 

From this beautiful spot; they entered a broad 
lane, and within a few hundred yards were met 
by hundreds of men, women, and children ; 
who, on seeing them, set up the most discord- 
ant yells. Faint and burning with heat, our 
countryman was almost suffocated by the stench 
arising from the compound of palm-oil and 
clay, and oiher exudations from the number 
of bodies pressed closely round him, and pull- 
ing him to and fro. Finding it impossible to 
get rid of them, especially of the women, who 
shewed themselves to be excellent haulers, he 
was obliged to call Cut-throat to his aid, who 
soon relieved him: from: his tormentors, and 
placed him in the middle of a party, with direc- 
tions to keep off the crowd. At the distance 
of about every two hundred yards from the 
circle, they came to a town, consisting of from 
thirty to fifty huts, standing alternately on 
each side of the path; and after passing per- 
haps a dozen of these hamlets (for the mob and 
noise prevented accurate observation), they ar- 
rived at one in which the chief resided. Here 
the journal is kept in so curious and inte- 
resting a manner, that we adopt it entirely, 
without abridging a narrative full of so many 
new particulars. 

‘* T was directed to stand on one side of the 
entrance to the court, while the chief and the 
whole of his party entered, with the addition 





of some hundred visitors of both sexes from the 











neighbouring townships. I was:now led into 
large hut facing the entrance tothe yard, round 
which the assembled crowd had congregated : 
it was with difficulty that a passage was made 
for my entrance. In the centre of the hut 
found the chief seated on an ornamented 
block of wood, in the form of a coffin, scoo 
out. One of his wives was employed anoint- 
ing his person with a layer.of clay, which ap- 
peared to have been burnt, and mixed up with 
palm-wine instead of oil. This ceremony over, 
another wife came in and stuck some small 
green twigs into every part of his motley dress. 
This finished, the head men took their seats 
on small blocks a little in advance of him; 
the others sat down wherever they could —as 
many as could stow themselves came inside the 
hut, the rest remained without. I was seated 
on a small block of wood on the right of the 
chief, who now commenced an energetic speech 
to those assembled. Frequent references were 
addressed to me, as F perceived, by his making 
a pause, and- every one casting their eyes on 
me. Finding I returned no answer, he quietly 
resumed his discourse. Being unfortunately 
seated close to a fire, of which there were 
three burning in the hut, I found myself 
nearly suffocated by the time he had been 
speaking ten minutes; so I got up and made 
a hasty retreat, much to the astonishment 
of the, assembled crowd. After an absence of 
five minutes, I was sent for and obliged to re- 
sume my seat, a to my annoyance and 
misery. What with the stench from the bodies 
of those inside, conjoined with the fires, and 
the stoppage of all circulation of air by those 
without, I was nearly fainting, when, fortunately 
for me, the chief finished his harangue ; which, 
from every one quitting the hut, appeared to 
be the signal of departure. He then went out 
and addressed a few words to all hands, when 
they retired to their respective dwellings. During 
the whole of his speech the most profound silence 


and utmost decoruth was observed ; he assum-' 


ing the dignity of the monarch and the gra- 
vity of the judge. Finding him alone, I took 
the opportunity of asking for something to eat. 
Immediately a fowl was sent for and given me. 
I gave it to my Krooman to kill and cook, who 
speedily laid it on the fire. While this was 
going forward, I asked the chief where I was 
to sleep. He took me back to the hut, and 
pointed out a spot in one corner of it. To this 
I objected, as the roof was nearly gone, and 
the mansion quite open on the sides. I took 
him to another hut, which was water-tight, 
where I requested permission to rest. At 
this he appeared very angry: seizing me by 
the hand, he led me back to my former spot, 
and gave me to understand I must sleep there. 
Again calling his attention to the state of the 
roof, he immediately spoke a few words to a 
man standing beside him, who went off, return- 
in a few. minutes with half-a-dozen others with 
the needful materials. The chief then set 
them to work. In about ten minutes they had 
completely new thatched the hut on every side, 
rendering it perfectly water-tight. The fowl 
being by this time ready, I went into the hut 
to partake of it. Scarcely had I commenced 
eating, when a man came in with a quantity of 
boiled yam, which he said the Coco la Co had 
sent me. This proved very acceptable to the 
poor Krooman, who had long been complaining 
of hunger, and could not see much in a fowl to 
satisfy it. The chief coming in, I presented 
him with part of the fowl, which he received, 
but instantly handed to some one near him. 
Wishing to erect a bed-place, I went in search 
of Cut-throat to assist me. Not being able to 
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——" 
see him, I determined upon going into the huts 
for him. Fortunately, the first one I entered 

him to my view sound asleep in the 
middle of seven women. He was awoke by 
one of them, when, perceiving me, he appeared 
displeased ; but shortly resumed his usual good 
nature. With his assistance, the Krooman 
soon erected as good a bed-place as I would 
wish to sleep on, it being made of palm-leaves 


_ and branches. Just before dark, several chiefs 


called upon my friend. They chatted together 
some time. Each of them, I observed, brought 
a bottle of topé with him. This I have before 
observed to be a general custom; every visitor 
bringing his own cheer. About dusk the chief 
left.me. I walked for some time about the 
court-yard, and observed that the fires, which all 
day were merely kept a-light, now resumed their 
wonted powers. In every hut were gathered 
from ten to twenty natives round these fires, 
eating yams and drinking topé. Returned to 
my hut, where I found se eetal blaze, which 
proved very acceptable, as the night-air had 
become extremely chill: round it were assem- 
bled Cut-throat, Incledon, and eight or nine 
others. On my entrance, I was seated with 
them by the fire. They then commenced sing- 
ing, every one in his turn, and obliging the 
Krooman and me to do the same. This ca- 
rousal continued for about three hours, when 
the topé and yams being consumed, each betook 
himself to his home. Cut-throat, Incledon, 
and two others, slept in the hut as my guard. 
The fire was stirred up, and fresh wood put 
on, it by this time having become extremely 
cold. I laid myself down, and was asleep in a 
few minutes.” 


[4s the further particulars are new and curious, we shall 
continue this journal at intervals. } 


CURE OF CONSUMPTIVE DISEASES.—NO. III. 
THE number Of lettets we have. received on 
this interesting subjett,—though some of them 
of the foremost professional respectability ad- 
Vise it to be discussed no farther,—seems to us 
to render it in ient, even were we so in- 
clined, to discontinue the inquiry. As we set 
out by stating that our object is simply to elicit 
the truth, we shall therefore proceed with the 
results of our investigation, quite indifferent, 
in the abstract, whether it prop a beneficial or 
destroy a rotten system. If the discoverer of 
this remedy effects cures, he ought to be sup- 
ported: if he does not effect them, he ought to 
be put down by the College of Physicians, or 
by such authenticated facts and reasoning as 
would demonstrate to the good sense of the 
public that he was unworthy of confidence. 
With this preface to our correspondents, our 
present business is to pursue the matter, as 
we promised at the close of our paper last 
week, confining ourselves to published state- 
ments. 

So long ago as the 10th of February there 
appeared in the John Bull newspaper three 
letters from parties who had placed themselves 
under the direction of Mr. St. John Long, and 
who had experienced the utmost benefit from 
his method of treating their cases. Two of 
these letters are signed by their writers, per- 
sons of credit and respectability, and bear the 
Strongest possible testimony in favour of the 
discovery : the other letter is without a signa- 
ture ; but the writer offers to satisfy any indi- 
vidual inquirers. Now, what we would observe 


upon this publication is, that the same evidence | std 


11 a court of justice would be sufficient to dis- 
pose of » or decide between life and 
death. If Mr, raithwaite, a man of unques- 
Honable repute, an intelligent and able en- 





gineer, who has here given his name and sanc- 
tion to a statement of an extraordinary cure 
performed upon himself, were to do the same 
in any supposable case whatever, it must be 
received as very convincing and conclusive evi- 
dence quoad the point at issue. 

** The cough to which I have been subject for the last 
fifteen or sixteen years, an towards the 
winter months; but a twelvemonth back, I found myself 
attacked by a severe cold, which vated the cough to 
se eeRsiee Laan ee mecnnicneas 
ther with restless nights, lanitude, and general debility. 
Under these di te circumstances, I had the good for- 
tune to be ie acquainted with the aston’ cures 
which had. been effected by your new discovery; in con- 
sequence of which I p! myself under your care, and 
am truly thankful to be thus able to state, that, in the 
short space of seven weeks, the cough and every other 
bad symptom has subsided, and that my health is per- 
fectly re-established.” 

The next witness is a Mr. Samuel Wilding, 
of Shropshire, who also describes the most 
aggravated and distressing symptoms of long- 
continued cough, expectoration, and internal 
hemorrhage ; and concludes by declaring that 
within two months his health and vigour had 
been perfectly restored. The third is to a 
similar purpose, only describing some variety 
in the disorder (a pain and enlargement in the 
left side), and finally testifying that the writer 
was then as well as ever before. 

It will not be forgotten, that in our pre- 
ceding short papers we have expressed our- 
selves very sceptical respecting what may be 
deemed irregular practice and discoveries in 
any science sup to be made without long 
and deep study, and an educated acquaintance 
with that particular science. But we also 
know, that a multitude of the most important 
acquisitions in the history of mankind and the 
progress of knowledge, have been derived from 
accidental circumstances, or the occurrence of 
extraordinary ideas to certain minds; and we 
are not inclined to shut the door entirely to 
the possibility of such things happening again, 
and happening often. A lucky thought, a 
trivial event, have led to the most important 
consequences in almost every branch of human 
inquiry ; and in no branch, perhaps, could we, 
@ priori, look for these occurrences more fre- 
quently than in medicine. Without entering 
upon the pathology of the three cases to which 
we have alluded, we must confess that they 
make a sensible impression upon us: we can- 
not see why we should reject them in this me- 
dical, as we could not in any legal, instance ; 
and this consideration will, we trust, be our 
best apology for resuming the subject in a sub- 
sequent No. of our Journal, when we purpose 
to enter upon some of the most prominent of a 
great many recent cases, the parties concerned 
in which have personally and obligingly given 
us the benefit of their experience. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, June 14.—The following subjects are proposed 
for the Chancellor’s prizes for the ensuing year, viz. :— 

For Latin Verses.—M. T. Cicero cum familiaribus suis 
apud Tusculum. 

For an English Essay.—The power and stability of fede- 
rative governments. 

For a Latin Essay.— Quibus potissimum rationibus gentes 

Romanis debellata ita afficerentur ut cum victoribus in 

untus imperii corpus coaluerint ? 
The first of the above subjects is intended for those gen- 
tlemen who, on appointed for sending the exer- 
cises to the registrar of the University, shall not have 
exceeded four years, and the other two for such as shall 
have exceeded four, but not completed seven years, from 
the time of their matriculation. 

Sir Newdigate’s prize, for the best composition 
in English verse, not limited to fifty lines, by any under- 
the day above specified, shall not have 

of his matriculation.— 


polar . 
who has already a prize will be 


deemed entitled to a second prize of the same description. 
The exercises are all to be sent under a sealed cover to 


the registrar of the University on or before the first day of 





May next. The author is required.to conceal his name, 
and to distinguish his composition by what motto 
pleases, at the same time his name, and the date 
of his » sealed up under another cover, with 
the motto yoo it. 

Thursday last the follow: — 


degrees were conf 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. Colborne, Wadham C e, 
di a ay ep Rev. M. Brock, St. M Hall; 
€. Morris, Scholar of Corpus Christi College; v. W. 
P. Hopton, Trinity College; Rev. F. Leicester, Queen’s 
College; Rev. J. H. Watson, Wadham Co) 3 Rev. 
R. B. r, J. Des Sausmarez, Scholar, Pembroke 
College; T. Davidson, Worcester Col " 
Bachelors of Arts.—B. Botfield, Christ Church, H. Bar- 
» Brasennose College, Grand Compounders; W. H. Fel- 
lowes, Christ Church; G. Forester, Brasennose oe: 
C. Whitefoord, R. C. Fell, O. S. Harrison, J. O. W. 
Haweis, J. T. Smith, Queen’s College ; A. Duboulay, St. 
Alban Hall; C. Reed, F. J. H. Kendall, St. Vincent L. 
Eannich, Exeter College; W. Thornber, Trinity Col- 
iege. 


CAMBRIDGE, June 14.—At aco gr on Wednesday 
last, the following degrees were conferred :— 
Doctor in Divinity. — The Rev. S.. Birch, ‘St. John’s 


Bachelors in Divinity.—Rev. J. . 
N. Fiott, Fellow (Compounder), Rev. J. Hindle, Fellow 
(Compounder), St. John’s College s Rev. T. Chevallier, 
Catherine Hall, Compounder; Rev. H. Venn, Fellow 
Pape Rev. W. ——~ Queen’s College; Rev. 

- H. Caunter, St. Peter’s College. 

Masters of Arts.—RKev. S. Crowther, Clare Hall; R. 
Heathfield, Jesus College; Rev. B. Weaver, Sidney Sus- 
sex College. 
nana in Fy io & yd Queseis Col- 

» Compounder; R. S. King, jussex Co) 

Licentiate in Physic.—H. Burton, Caius College. - 

Bachelors in Physic.—J. Farish, B,A., E. Augustus Do- 
meier, B.A., C. M. Le Mann, Trinity College; W. P. 
Borrett, B.A., J. B. Wilmot, R. Elmbirst, Caius College; 
C. Brooke, H. T. Moor, St. John’s College; J. B. Stuart, 


Queen’s C 5 
Bachelors 7 Arts.—W. H. Gorton, Trinity College; 
E. Hall, St. John’s College. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

WE have to apologise for our neglect of this 
learned and important Society, the proceedings 
of which we have carefully attended, but have 
still been prevented, week after week, from 
reporting to our readers, by the pressure of 
other matters, which, having been once begun, 
left us no option of breaking them off, to make 
room for. new subjects, however interesting. 
We shall now, however, ‘the atinual report 
having been made, bring up our history of the 
Royal Society of Literature. 

he annual general meeting was held on the 
24th of April; and, at two o'clock, the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Salisbury, the President, 
took the chair. Preliminary ‘business having 
been gone through, his lordship read an admi- 
rable address, of which the following is a brief 
outline :— 

The success, his lordship stated, which had 
attended the establishment of this Institution, 
had greatly exceeded the expectations of its 
most sanguine friends; the number of its 
Members and Honorary Members, its Asso- 
ciates and Honorary Associates, amounting to 
nearly three hundred. He had, however, to 
lament the loss, by death, of some of its most 
conspicuous and most estimable members ; and, 
among them, during the last year, of one 
[Mr. Canning) who was a distinguished orna- 
ment of English literature—whose early ma- 
turity of genius exhibited an unusual promise 
of future excellence—whose talents raised him, 
in early youth, to a seat in the great council 
of the nation, and at length placed him at the 
head of his Majesty’s government. The ac- 
cession to the Society of one so gifted by na- 
ture, so adorned by letters, so allied by talent 
to those branches of literature which are the 
chief objects of this Society, and, at the same 
time, so high in the confidence of the Society’s 
munificent founder and patron, was an event 
which excited an interest equalled only by the 
regret at its very sudden extinction. The 
Society had also to lament the decease of a 
most estimable member, who was long known 
to the public as one of the first promoters, if 
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not the founder, of a Society which was in- 
stituted to give effect to the royal proclamation 


for t of piety and virtue, and 
vigilant in the protection of the moral interests 
ion and literature, 


Having stated, that the number of as- 
sociates, of that unexampled ty 
to literary merit which his Majesty has placed 
at the disposal of the Society, continues un- 
diminished, his lordship next adverted to the 
recent adjudication of the king’s gold medals. 
To the eminent names of Mitford and Mai, of 
Wilkins and Rennell, of Stewart and Schweig- 
hesuser, of Southey and Scott, he had now to 
add the names of Crabbe and Coxe, the poet 
and the historian, to whom the council of the 
Society had this year adjudged its honorary 
cumatine to the former, as first of living 
poets in that species of moral and characteristic 
poetry which he had made peculiarly his own ; 
to the latter, for his various historical works, 
and more especially for his Memoirs of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and of the Duke of Marl- 


borough. 

His lordship farther observed, that the Ab- 
bate Mai, one of those eminent persons on 
whom this distinction was first conferred, con- 
tinued to deserve well of all lovers of classical 
and sacred literature, by his indefatigable in- 
dustry and acuteness in the development of 
the contents of Palimpsest, or rescript manu- 
scripts of the Vatican. One volume of his 
Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio é Vati- 
canis Codicibus was lately published, contain- 
ing several inedited works of Hippolitus, Eu- 
sebius, and Phocius, with one classical work— 
an oration of Aristides adversiis Demosthenem 
de Immunitate. .The second volume, very re- 
cently published, contains many interesting 
fragments of Polybius, Dionysius Halicarnas- 
sensis, Diodorus Siculus, Dio Cassius, Appian, 
and several other later writers. 

In our own country, his lordship also stated, 
that some of the fruits of the discoveries of 
Mr. Lemon, a member of this Society, in his 
Majesty’s State Paper Office, would soon be 
made public, Very important historical pa- 
pers, relative to the latter part of the reign 
of Henry VIII., were on the eve of publica- 
tion, under the sanction of the commissioners 
for printing state papers; the first volume of 
which would comprise the original letters of 
Cardinal Wolsey, together with the domestic 
correspondence of the king with his ministers, 
in, and subsequent to, the year 1540. Mr. Le- 
mon’s unwearied researches had also brought 
to light three Latin documents, of the year 
1652, two of them written in the name of the 
parliament of England, during the Latin se- 
cretaryship of Milton. One is a declaration 
of the parliament against the States-general 
of Holland, in 1652, The second is a reply of 
the parliament to three memorials, presented 
by the ambassadors of the States-general, in 
June 1650. The third, not in the name of 
the parliament, but written in the same year, 
and found in the same series of Sir Joseph 


Williamson’s collection of manuscripts, is a|ing 


relation of the naval engagement between Ad- 
miral Blake and Van Tromp, in the Downs, 
og 2, 1652. 

e President commented, at considerable 


length, upon the additional evidence likely to | graces 


be thrown upon the question respecting the 
authenticity of the theological work found in 
the State Paper Office, and ascribed to Milton, 


by the labours of Mr. Robert Lemon, jun, 
His lordship then adverted to the develop- 


discoveries of modern times. Among the most 
appropriate and useful objects of the Society, 
was that department of its labours which is 
devoted to the publication of those interesting 
remains of Egyptian learning. The difficulties 


had been, in a great degree, removed by the 
profound researches of Dr. Young and M. 
Champollion ; confirmed and verified by the 
Greek translation of the inscription on the 
stone of Rosetta, and by the fortunate disco- 
very of other Greek antigraphs of hieroglyphic 
originals; all of which were contained in the 
four fasciculi of the Society’s hieroglyphics. 
The Greek inscriptions, printed in the fas- 
ciculi, and in the concluding paper of the first 
part of the Society’s Transactions, he charac- 
terised, exclusively of their connexion with 
hieroglyphics and ies antiquities, as in- 
teresting, from their being curious and au- 
thentic specimens of Greek a 

His lordship had the pleasure of informing 
the meeting, that the second part of the So- 
ciety’s Transactions, which, with its precursor, 
would form the first volume, would be pub- 
lished with all practicable despatch, and before 
the next anniversary. Of the interesting cha- 
racter of the papers which had been read to 
the Society during the preceding year, an es- 
timate might be formed from the summary of 
their contents, which, with other details of 
business, would be now read to the meeting by 
the secretary.* 
The President’s address being concluded, 
the secretary read the annual report of the 
Society’s proceedings, as prepared by him, un- 
der the direction of the Council. 


LITERARY FUND. 
Tue sub-anniversary at Greenwich on Wed- 
nesday was attended by between sixty and 
seventy. of the supporters of this noble and 
beneficent Institution ; Lord Torrington, one of 
the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. Among the 
company were many literary characters, and 
a number of the most respectable publishers, 
booksellers, printers, and others connected with 
literature, in the metropolis. The noble chair- 
man conducted the business of the day with 
his usual good humour, and displayed great 
zeal in behalf of the charity; while, at the 
same time, he contributed much to the plea- 
sures of the friends who surrounded him, by 
various addresses and remarks, which called 
up others to add to the social and charitable 
enjoyments of the day. Among the latter, Sir 
W. Clayton, Mr. Sheriff Spottiswoode, Mr. 
Mackinnon (the author of Public Opinion), 
Dr. Arnott, Mr. Joplin, Mr. Bulmer ag? dean 
of the typographers present), and Mr. Burn, 
one of the treasurers of the Society, addressed 
the meeting on various topics; and toasts and 
song filled up the rest. An accidental occur- 
rence, also, took place, which led to much hila- 
rity at the moment, as well as to the perma- 
nent advantage of the charity. The Duke and 
Duchess of St. Albans, with ‘a party, happen- 
to be in an adjoining room, and hearing 
that a benevolent Institution was celebrating 
its annual fete so near them, kindly made in- 
quiry into the object of the meeting and of the 
Fund; upon being informed of which, their 
immediately subscribed ten pounds (we 
believe, annually), which was announced by 
the chairman amidst great applause, The com- 
pliment of drinking the new subscribers’ healths 
was immediately paid ; and soon after, his grace, 
accompanied by Lord Ennismore, joined the 


* Of these we shall, in our ensuing Nos., give concise 





attending the study of Egyptian hieroglyphics | po 


company, and returned thanks, The health of 
the noble lord being also drank, his lordship 
expressed his acknowledgments, and promised 
his future support to this excellent Society, 
becoming at the same time a subscriber of ten 
unds.--Although the Greenwich meeting is 
not held, like the anniversary in London, with 
a view to obtain this species of support, it is, 
of course, v le to receive such volun. 
teer co-operation ; and though we are inclined 
to blame any remarks addressed to the pockets 
of visitors on this occasion, we cannot be dis. 
pleased at having to state that other sums of ten 
pounds, &c, were given by several gentlemen 
present, hitherto unconnected with the charity, 
and the still more valuable assurance of their 
being its advocates and patrons hereafter. We 
have little doubt but that the Duke of St, Al, 
bans, Lord Ennismore, and other eminent per, 
sons, will consent to be stewards next year, and 
thus augment a list already so richly graced by 
names of the highest consequence ; so that the 
Institution may fairly anticipate a brilliant and 
advantageous accession to its members and in. 
terests. About nine o’clock (rather too early) 
the chair was vacated ; and the guests departed 
highly satisfied with the entertainments pro- 
vided for them by Mr, Lovegrove, whose cui- 
sine and cellar are worthy of the Crown and 
Sceptre, or Mitre either ! ! 
PINE ARTS. 

Ports of England. Engraved by T. Lupton, 
from original Drawings by J. M. W. Tur- 
ner, R.A. No. III. 

Tue plates in this Number are ‘* Sheerness” 
and ‘* Portsmouth.” They are replete with 
animation and spirit. One of the noblest 
sights in the world, certainly, is a first-rate 
man-of.war, with her sails full, seen from 
to-leeward. This fine object is happily intro- 
duced in the second plate, 


The Visions of an Amateur. By Sir ‘James 
Stuart, bart. Carpenter and Son. 

Tuts is the first time that Sir James Stuart's 
etchings, published at various periods, have 
been collected ; and we understand that very 
few copies of them have been printed. Sir 
James has inscribed them to Sir Walter Scott, 
They are above forty in number; and are 
chiefly of a chivalrous and romantic character. 
Several of them are evidently illustrations of 
the works of Seott and Byron. The story of 
“M ”” for instance, is very spiritedly 
told. They do the highest credit to Sir 
James’s taste and artist-like feeling; and 
prove how bold and picturesque an e may 
frequently be produced with very little labour. 
The frontispiece is from No. 178, in the pre- 
sent Exhibition at Somerset House ;— 
Standard-bearer, a Sketch ; which we noticed 
in the Literary Gazette of the 31st ult. 


Sketches from Nature. By Samuel Lines, 
jun. Birmingham, 1828. Printed by ©. 
Hullmandel. 4 ‘ 

Frve series of these studies have been publish- 

ed, making altogether twenty-eight Sketches. 

They are free, spirited, and clever; and we 

have not seen any work of the kind better 

adapted for being put before students, for imita- 
tion and instruction. The subjects are very 
various, many of them extremely pretty, and 
all of them replete with good taste. The com- 
positions ascend with great propriety from sim- 
ple objects to beautiful scenery, figures, 

more elaborate distances. We cordially ap- 
prove of and recommend Mr. Lines’ produce 
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Law. Drawn on stone by J. D. Harding, 
from an original Picture by E. Bristow. 
T, Flint. 

One of the best illustrations of Fontaine’s 

“Si vous étes satisfaits, la Justice ne l’est pas,” 

that we have ever met with. The determined 

self-appropriation of the judge, and the “ ig- 
norant impatience” of the suitors, are very 
ficantly expressed. When will mankind 
discover, or, if discovered, agree to cure, the 
folly of this kind of ‘* equitable adjustment” ? 

Miss Chester, in the character of Lady Teazle. 

Drawn and engraved by J. Stewart. Col- 


Mr. Stewart has thrown an air of great 
elegance and fashion into his portrait of this 
lovely woman and animated actress; but we 
cannot say that the likeness strikes us. 


Picturesque Views on the River Clyde. En- 
graved by J. Swan, from Drawings by J. 
Fleming; with historical and descriptive 
Illustrations by J. M. Leighton. Parts I. 
and II. Glasgow, J.Swan ; London, Moon, 
Boys, and Graves. 

Tus work is to contain a selection of the 

many romantic, picturesque, and beautiful 

scenes which the banks of the Clyde, or their 
immediate neighbourhood, display ; commen- 
cing above the town of Lanark, and continuing 
down the course of the river, until it joins the 
sea. Each engraving is to be accompanied by 
an illustrative notice, in which will be given 
copious historical and descriptive information 
as to the various objects which it embraces. 

The publication will be completed in about ten 

or twelve quarto Parts; each containing three 

prints and twelve pages of letter-press. The 
two Parts already published do great credit to 
the painter, the engraver, and the illustrator. 

It gives us pleasure to see so much taste for 

the fine arts in the West of Scotland. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

ARCHDEACON COXE. DUGALD STEWART. 
THESE two venerable men have been removed 
by death from the bright firmament of our na- 
tional literature, in which they have for many 
long years shone among the most distinguished 
luminaries, William Coxe, Archdeacon of 
Wiltshire, was born in London in 1747, and 
began to publish nearly half a century ago, his 
first work being Sketches of Switzerland, ad- 
dressed to William Melmoth, in 1779; since 
which period his literary labours have been 
unremitting, abundantly productive, and of a 

character. Though originally intended 

for the medical profession, to which his father 
belonged, his own inclinations pointed to the 
church, and he was ordained a priest in 1772, 
after which he travelled as a tutor for two 
years with the Marquess of Blandford, and 
subsequently with the Earl of Pembroke, Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr. Portman, and Marquess Corn- 
wallis, The experience thus acquired, and the 
imtimacy and confidence of these distinguished 
individaals, gave the tone to his pursuits and 
publications, which led to theological works, 
travels, the memoirs of persons and families 
linked to general history, and also to history 
itself. A bare enumeration of his many pro- 
dactions would occupy two of our columns: 
suffice it to refer to them, and indicate Travels 
in Poland, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, 
Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, Memoirs &c. 
of Horace Walpole, Historical Tour in Mon- 
mouthshire (with Sir R. Colt Hoare), History 
of the House of Austria, Life and Works of 
Memoirs of the Bourbon Kings of 


Spain, Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough, 
and the Shrewsbury Correspondence, besides 
sermons, letters, tracts, biographies, &c. &c. 
amounting in all (as we may say at a rough es- 
timate) to some forty volumes, of which more 
than one-half were in quarto. No wonder that, 
with such claims to respect and consideration, 
the venerable archdeacon was universally es- 
teemed and respected. His domestic and lite- 
rary character entitled him to the regard of 
private friends and to public honour ; and his 
life was largely blessed with both. The last of 
his earthly triumphs was the vote of its golden 
medal* to him by the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature, the reception of which was acknow- 
ledged by the aged author in a strain of touch- 
ing gratulation. Within a month the grave 
closed over him. 

Dugald Stewart, whose name will ever re- 
main an honour to the philosophy and lite- 
rature of Scotland, was the son of Dr. Matthew 
Stewart, formerly professor of mathematics in 
the same University (Edinburgh) where his 
more celebrated descendant was for many years 

rofessor of moral philosophy. He was born 
in 1753, studied under Blair and Ferguson, 
and enjoyed the friendship of Dr. Reid, to 
whom he has been infinitely indebted for fame 
founded on his metaphysical writings. In 1792 
Stewart put forth his Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, in 2 vols. 4to.; and the next year 
his Outlines of Moral Philosophy. He con- 
tinued to publish—Adam Smith’s Essays with 
a Memoir, the Life and Writings of Dr. Ro. 
bertson, the Life and Writings of Reid, Philo- 
sophical Essays; and very recently two new 
volumes, of which a letter from an eloquent 
and distinguished gentleman in Edinburgh, 
dated June 16th, thus forcibly speaks :—‘* Du- 
gald Stewart is to be buried to-morrow. A 
great light gone out, or rather gone down,— 
for its glory will long be in the sky, though its 
orb be no more visible above the horizon. He 
corrected his two last volumes with his own 
hand within these three months. What phi- 
losopher, — especially palsy-struck ten years 
ago,—could ring in better. Glorious fellow! 
I hear his splendid sentences and exquisite 
voice sounding in my year at the distance of 
nearly thirty winters. His liar merit was 
the purity and loftiness of his moral taste. 
For about forty years he raised the standard 
of thought and feeling among successive gene- 
rations of young men, to a range it would 
never otherwise have attained.” To this we 
only add, long may such standard be acknow- 
ledged by the youth of Scotland; and may 
every teacher deserve a eulogy like this from 
their pupils, after thirty years of their inter- 
course with the world—a eulogy which, to our 
sense, does equal honour to the master and the 
scholar. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


BYRONIANA. NO. IV. 
(This Paper is in the first person, as written by our 
informant.— Ed. ] 


Ir is pretty generally known that Byron’s 
marriage with Miss Milbanke, by whom he 
had been once refused, took place against the 
will of her mother, Lady Ralph Noel (then 
Milbanke); and that, both before and after 
that untoward event, she entertained towards 
Byron the most intense hatred. Tv this hate, 
and to her unceasing endeavours to preju- 





* One of the two medals, of the value of fifty guineas, 
which the Society is annually enabled to bestow through 





the munificent ty of our illustrious King. It is 
worthy of notice, that Dugald Stewart was also the pos- 
sessor of one of these marks of literary 


dice the mind of her daughter against him, 
and not to any immediate cause arising out 
of his conduct towards Lady B., are principally 
to be ascribed the difference and consequent 
separation between him and his lady, I am 
no stranger to the absurd and atrocious ru- 
mours spread abroad against Byron upon the 
subject of this separation, and devoured with 
eager anxiety by a public to whose appetite a 
thing is the more able as it is more scan- 
dalous. I would I could collect into specific 
charges all the ill that has been said, as then it 
would be an easy matter to combat and to van- 
quish all the calumnies, till these foul rumours 
should vanish 


** into air, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a behind.” 


Some are too foolish even for fools—others too 
malicious even for villains. There are, how- 
ever, those which have been generally received, 
and those I shall notice. Lady Byron, as is 
too often the case with only children, was a 
spoilt and wayward child: but she allowed 
herself to be influenced in this matter by her 
mother and another designing woman, whom 
she had raised from the lowest grade to be her 
companion and confidante, and who was a 
principal agent in poisoning her mind against 
her husband. Lord and Lady Byron lived in 
a house in Piccadilly, belonging to the Devons 
shire family, facing the Green Park. One of 
the most general accusations against him is, 
that he intrigued with Mrs. Mardyn in this 
house, and introduced her to his table. Mrs. 
M. called once at this house, and once only ; 
was then seen in presence of a third person 5 
and never dined there; even had she, that 
would have been of small consequence. Now 
here is fact: and from this trifling circumstance 
of her once calling on Byron, it was asserted 
and believed that he intrigued with her in his 
own house, and received her at table in pre- 
sence of Lady B. But, furthermore, it is 
affirmed that he never intrigued with her at 
all. The accusation was never supported by 
the slightest particle of proof ; was denied both 
by him and by her at the time; and after his 
renouncing England for ever, when he could 
have no possible motive for concealing the fact, 
has been denied by him again. In calumny 
the weapons of offence are great—those of dee 
fence small ; but in this case, fortunately, it 
may be shewn from Lady Byren’s own conduct 
that there was no foundation for the charge, 
and that this was not the cause of their sepa- 
ration. They continued to live together in 
this house, notwithstanding all the attempts 
made by Lady Noel and Mrs. Chariment to 
alienate their affections and produce discord, 
until towards the end of the year (1815) s 
when, it is very well known, Byron’s affairs 

e much involved, and an execution in 
the house followed. At this time there was 
no appearance of a separation. Lady B., 
then far advanced in pregnancy, quitted Lon- 
don to go to her father’s seat, Kirkby Mal- 
lery, near Hinckley, in Leicestershire, whi- 
ther B. was to follow in a fortnight. There 
was uo irreconcilable rupture between them 
at the time; and it was supposed, and with 
good reason, that her departure was chiefly 
in consequence of their pecuniary difficulties. 
Between London and Kirkby Mallery, she 
wrote him an affectionate letter —(would she 
have done this, if her quitting him were owing 
to an intrigue with Mrs. Mardyn? certainly 
not). This letter Byron did not answer :— 
here he was wrong; but the state in which he 
was at the time is to be i From 





considered. 
Leicestershire she wrote him another letter; 
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of which also he took no notice for some time. 
This offended her: she thought herself neg- 
lected—and all that could be done by Lady 
Noel and Mrs. Charlment was done to che- 
rish those feelings. Unfortunately, they were 
but too successful. She never returned to 
Byron’s roof. Had she not been in the 
situation in which she was at this time, no- 
thing could have been a sufficient excuse for 
her forsaking the chief duties of a wife, and 
leaving him in the midst of all his troubles. 
When these were somewhat blown over, Byron 
wrote to her repeatedly, anxiously desiring a 
reconciliation. Packets after packets were sent 
to her, written in the kindest manner : but she 
returned no answer, and persevered in throw- 
ing off his protection, and placing herself, 
in defiince, under the authority of her parents. 
Lady Noel, most undoubtedly, influenced her 
not to write to her husband: she did all in her 
power to make her break off the connexion, 
and sue for a separation; and declared “ she 
would sooner follow her daughter to the grave, 
than see her again with Byron.” His cousin, 
George Byron (now Lord B.), was then sent 
down to Leicestershire, to negotiate for a re- 
conciliation ; but all attempts to effect it proved 
nugatory. 

Again: Lady B. is said to have been in con- 
stant terror from B.’s violent temper. Now to 
what does this amount? To his sleeping with 

istols under his pillow: a habit to which he 
been long accustomed. ‘The lawyer who 
was sent in company with Dr. Baillie to 
Lord Byron, for the purpose of making out 
whether he was of unsound mind, declared, 
it is said, to him that one of the causes 
of her separation from him was his sleep- 
ing with pistols. That he ever exercised 
any violence towards her has never been 
shewn in any way ; and surely it is not to be 
inferred from the;fact of his sleeping with pis- 
tols, when it is known that such had long been 
his usual practice.. As to general inconstancy, 
it is very easy to charge any man with it— 
and equally difficult, unless specific cases be 
mentioned, to disprove it. It is one of those 
mean kinds of accusation to which wicked 
minds have recourse, when they can allege no 
distinct offence. Byron, like all great geniuses, 
had eccentricities, and never could entirely 
escape from the sphere so peculiarly his own— 
that of a t poet, These Lady B. had not 
the pliability to overlook, or at any rate to 
bear as a wife might, the peculiarities of a 
husband. She had been too long mistress of 
her own actions, in every way, to submit 
her wishes to those of another: she lost 
sight of the poet in the man, forgetting that 
great spirits cannot stoop to all the trivial 
soe. oe which common minds will endure. 
She would have spoilt the philosopher and 
poet to make the man and husband. 
Fortunately, her power was not so great ; and 
the world, notwithstanding the opprobrium it 
then cast on. him, has since had cause to 
rejoice at the event. Still, these differences of 
opinion and habits between them would not 
have led to the separation, had it not been 
for the interference of Lady Noel. During 
the time that. the deed separation was 
preparing, they both remained in London ; 
Byron at his house in Piccadilly, and Lady B. 
at an hotel.* B.'s sister, Mrs. Leigh, lived 
with him after it was effected until he went 


abroad. In spite of what I think of this 





* He used to send letters to her repeatedly, but she 
never answered them ; nor, I believe it may be asserted, 
ever wrote to him after the letter she sent from Leices- 
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lady’s conduct at a subsequent period, and 
what I have.elsewhere said, I cannot but pay 
a just tribute of praise to her behaviour at this 
juncture towards Lord B. She took upon her- 
self the management of his household, trans- 
acted his business, and was in every respect a 
kind sister to him under his reverses. On one 
occasion of a mediator waiting upon B. on the 
subject of a reconciliation with his wife, he 
produced from a desk a paper on which was 
written, ‘* Fare thee well,”’ and said, ‘* Now, 
these are exactly my feelings on the subject— 
they were not intended to be published, but 
you may take them.” 





VAUXHALL. 
On Wednesday, being a grand * night in 
honour of the victory of Waterloo, we were 
induced to visit this place of resort—we would 
say of entertainment, had we found any ; but a 
more miserably perverted source of public amuse- 
ment than these same ‘* Royal Gardens” have 
become, it has never been our lot to endure. 
The entire character of the thing is altered, 
and glare and mummery have destroyed the 
original form and nature of the scene. Time 
was, when, from the bustling of business and 
the turmoil of the city, and even from the 
ag and crowded assemblies fashionable 
ife,—persons found an agreeable variety at 
Vauxhall. There was a lamp ‘Dlumination, it 
is true—but here and there the turf was ver- 
dant, and every where the trees were green: 
there were sights—but they properly belonged 
to a rustic order, such as gentle transparencies, 
congenial landscapes, and at the utmost a fan- 
toccini to divert the younger classes : there was 
music, too—but it was in the single orchestra, 
to which the promenader approached at times 
to hear a pretty ballad, and thus diversify the 
gossip-spent hour. Altogether, the Gardens 
were what they ought to be—essentially rural 
and recreative; now they are a hot, glittering, 
and mm | compound of all that is inferior in 
theatrical representations, shows, and vu 
nonsense—a mixture of Astley’s, Bartholomew 
Fair, and barn-play-house exhibitions, offen- 
sive to the eye and ear, and either tedious or 
distracting to the mind, as you happen to wit- 
ness one performance, or be hurried to another. 
The company, too, which was always rather of 
a mixed description, is now much lowered, in 
consequence of the altered kind ef the amuse- 
ments. A mob of less attractive London ma- 
tériel than we met on Wednesday can hardly 
be imagined. Low varlets, from the desk, the 
counter, and the shop-board, staring most im- 
pudently in the face of every woman, were 
only not so disgusting as usual, because the 
vast majority of the females were precisely of 
castes to whom such — could give no 
displeasure—in short, the Joes were well 
matched with the Jid/s ; and a premium might 
have been safely offered for the discovery of 
any one gentleman or lady in ‘* the hundred,” 
or, indeed, of twenty ms of respectability 
in the whole mass. Then there was prepared 
for this worshipful company a poor vaudeville 
in the Row-tunder (as most of them called it), 
and a wretched ballet in the theatre. There 
were pictures, and cosmoramas, and Ching 
Louro, and a consort (also agreeably to the lan- 
guage of the place). But, above all, there was 
a mimic battle of Waterloo; and such a battle 
as ear never saw, nor eye heard! At the end 
of a walk, a crowd of men in uniform marched 
in and marched out ; and Mr. Ducrow, dressed 
like the portrait of Buonaparte, capered and 
fidgetted about on a pale horse; while his Grace 





of Wellington curvetted on a piebald with a 


white face, which had nearly floored his excellent 
rider several times in the course of his mas. 
terly though limited evolutions on the-field of 
war. After the footmen had walked here and 
there for about half an hour, and the horsemen 
had cantered up and down through the ten or 
a dozen trees and back again for as long a space 
of wasted time—the patient crowd of spectators 
waiting all the while and wondering what 
would come of it—a fierce attack was made 
upon a canvass “ Hugomont,” muskets were 
popped off, squibs thrown, and at last a rocket 
or a Chinese candle was supposed to set 
fire to the place, which was burnt down, to 
our great edification, and the curtain drawn. 
To this puerile and absurd spectacle succeeded 
the fire-works ; and the weary visitors began to 
troop off as fast as they could, from so gay, so 
grand, and so delightful a treat—except a few 
of the most carnivorous and tipsy, who re. 
mained in congenial society—how long we 
cannot 

The expense incurred in rendering Vauxhall 
so stupid and tiresome must be very consider. 
able—but as complete success seems to have 
attended the effort, it is not to be grudged ; 
and in these times of national distress the 
citizens of London, their wives and children, 
have no right to any relaxation. To be sure 
it must be paid for pretty smartly, if they are 
admitted to any comfort in these Gardens. Of 
old, a half-crown at the door, and the price 
of such comestibles as were devoured, . were 
grumbled at, as tax enough; but now the 
account stands in a fairer form, because you 
are distinctly charged for every item separately, 
so that you know what you are paying for, and 
may choose or reject as you think fit. Thus 
Mr. Bull, from Aldgate, with Mrs. Bull, and 
only four of the younger Bulls and Cows, num- 
ing six in all, makes good his entry at the cost 
of 11. 4s.—Books to tell them what they ate to 
see and hear, the when and the how, are 3s. — 
Seats for the vaudeville (average of modest 
places), 9s.—ditto for the ballet, 6s.—ditto for 
the battle, 6s.—ditto’ for the fire-works, 6s.— 
total, 27. 14s. But, then, they are not charged 
for seeing the lamps; there is no charge for 
walking round the walks ; there is no charge 
for looking at the cosmoramic pictures ; there 
is no charge for casting a glance at the orches- 
tra; there is no charge for staring at the other 
people; there is no charge for bowing or talk- 
ing to an acquaintance, if you meet one—all 
these are gratis; and if you neither eat nor 
drink, there is no charge for witnessing those 
who do mangle the long-murdered honours of 
the coop, and gulp down the most renovating 
of liquors, be they hale or stout, vite vine, red 
port, or rack punch. 

Our account of these superb and captivating 
entertainments’ has, we regret to observe, 
stretched to a greater length than we could 
have wished; but when it is recollected that 
we do not intend to go to Vauxhall again very 
soon, we trust our particularity will be ex- 
cused, and our tedious prolixity thought very 
appropriate to the subject. 





MUSIC. 

CONCERTS. ’ 
On Monday Mr. Sedlatzek gave his morning 
Concert at the New Argyll Rooms, which was 
numerously attended by a brilliant display of 
fashionable company. The performances which 
gave the most gratification were—the Concerto 
on the flute by Mr. Sedlatzek ;—the Grand 





Septetto, by Messrs. Moscheles, Moralt, Lind- 
ley, Anfossi, Vogt, Sedlatzek, and Schunke ;— 
a Fantasia on the violin by Mr. De Beriot; 
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Swiss Airs, with variations, by Madame Stock- 
hausen, with oboe and harp obligati by Messrs. 
Vogt and Stockhausen ;—and a Fantasia on the 
flute by Mr. Sedlatzek, with distant accompani- 
ments. This piece closed the Concert, which 
was throughout received with great applause. 


On Wednesday Mr. and the Masters Schulz 
gave a concert, under the auspices of the Prince 
and Princess Esterhazy, which was also full 
and fashionable, as, indeed, almost all the in- 
numerable concerts of this musical-mania season 
have been. Among the pieces with which 
we were particularly pleased, we may notice 
(though all the entertainments were pleasing) 
quartetts, instrumental and vocal, by the Her- 
manns; an aria by Miss Atkinson; a ballad 
by Collyer; a duo brillante with two guitars 
by Mr. and Master Leonard Schulz (which 
was beautiful as well as extraordinary); and a 
eoncertante by Mr. Schulz and his two sons, 
in which the new eol-harmonica was added to 
the guitars with delightful effect. 


YesTerpay Mr. and Madame Stockhausen 
also gave a morning concert of the highest 
order of excellence. It was too late, however, 
for us to notice the details; and we can only 
say, that the oftener we hear Madame Stock- 
hausen the more we are charmed by her talent, 
and much regret that she has been kept in 
the back-ground by dramatic arrangements, so 
as to have been far less before the public than 
could have been wished by the lovers of feeling, 
expression, and melody in music. 


ITALIAN REFUGEES. 

A MORNING .concert on behoof of these un- 
fortunates is announced, for Thursday, at 
Freemasons’ Hall. Velluti, Curioni, Torri, 
Pellegrini, Zuchelli, Caradori, Mde. Puzzi, 
and most of their distinguished country-mu- 
sicians in London, assist on this charitable 
occasion; and Pistrucci’s improvisations are 
to vary the entertainments, and, we may add, 
enhance their attractions. 














DRAMA. 
Covent GArpEN THEATRE closed last night. 
When Drury Lane follows its example—and 
the sooner the better for all parties concerned — 
we shall review the campaign. 





HAYMARKET. 
** Summer is y-coming, 
Loud sing cuckoo; 
Groweth seed, 
And bloweth meed, 
And springeth the wood now.” 

All the sweet signs of the merry season are 
appearing in due order, and amongst them 
rises the curtain of the Haymarket. 
This pleasant little theatre opened on Monda 
evening ; its palm-tree pillars gorgeous wi 
gold leaf; its ceiling gay with a new allegory ; 
its stage-doors turned into stage-boxes, and its 
dress-circle no longer a misnomer. According 
to the laudable custom of this house, the enter- 
tainments commenced with a new piece in one 
act. A Daughter to marry is a free transla- 
tion of La Fille a marier, a vaudeville by the 

exhaustible Scribe. It has been adapted, 
with his usual admirable taste and knowledge 
of stage effect, by M. Planché, and, being well 

» was eminently successful. It was fol- 
lowed by the comedy of the Hypocrite, in 


which the principal novelty was, the appear- 
ance of Miss F. H. Kelly as Charlotte. This 
part, coarse enough in itself, was not at all 
softened down by the acting of Miss K., who 
has returned to London with all those faults 
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confirmed which we regretted to see her, day 
by day, contracting at Covent Garden. No 
actress ever promised fairer than did Mias 
F. H. Kelly at her outset; and would she 
even now be advised by those who wish her 
well, she might yet arrive at distinction in her 
profession. Let her instantly, and without 
hesitation, abandon those everlasting efforts to 
produce effect—those unnatural cadences which 
indiscriminately mark every speech, however 
simple or common-place.' Let her dare to be 
as unaffected and lady-like in manner and 
dress on the stage as she is of'— forget she is 
in a theatre, and fancy herself in a drawing- 
room—and she will write us a letter of thanks 
before the season is over. “A Mr. Doyne from 
Bath, and a Mr. Brindal from Dublin, played 
Sir John Lambert and Darnley very respect- 
ably ; but we seriously advise the former gen- 
tleman to burn his wig, and the latter his 
whole wardrobe. 

The pretty sister of the enchanting Vestris 
made her first appearance on Tuesday even- 
ing, as Rosina, in the Barber of Seville. 

Miss Bartolozzi has a voice of much sweet- 
ness and power, and tolerable compass. Her 
lower notes were exceedingly husky on Tues- 
day, probably from stage-fright, under which 
she laboured to a most distressing degree. We 
have little doubt of her eventually becoming a 
favourite; but the Barber of Seville was a 
most unfortunate selection for a début. The 
Haymarket company is not equal to the per- 
formance of such pieces, and we wish Mr. 
Morris would not attempt them. We are 
impatient to hear Miss Bartolozzi under more 
favourable circumstances. 


JOE GRIMALDI. 

Our immense favourite, Grimaldi,—under the 
severe pressure of years and infirmities,—is 
enabled, through the good feeling and prompt 
a: of Mr. Price, to take a benefit at 
Drury Lane on Friday next;—the last of 
Joseph Grimaldi!—Drury’s, Covent Garden's, 
Sadler’s— every body’s Joe: the friend of 
Harlequin and Farley-kin—the town clown— 
greatest of fools—daintiest of motleys—the true 
ami des enfans! The tricks and changes of 
life—sadder, alas! than those of pantomime— 
have made a dismal difference between the 
former flapping, filching, laughing, bounding 
antic, and the present Grimaldi. He has no 
spring in his foot—no mirth in his eye; the 
corners of his mouth droop mournfully earth- 
ward; and he stoops in the back like the 
weariest of Time’s porters. Allegro has 
done with him, and J/ Fenseroso claims him 
for itsown! It is said, besides, that his pock- 
ets are neither so large nor so well stuffed as 
they used to be on the stage: and it is hard to 
suppose fun without funds, or broad grins in 
narrow circumstances. 

Our recommendation of this benefit has also 
been pressed upon our willing mind by the fol- 
lowing characteristic note :— 

‘¢ Pray publish in your Gazette, that on Fri- 
day the 27th instant, this inimitable clown will 
take his leave of the boards, at Drury Lane 
Theatre, in character. After that night, the 
red and white features of Joe Grimaldi will 
belong only to tradition! Thenceforth he 
will be dead to his vocation,—but the pleasant 
recollection of his admirable fooling will still 
live with childhood, with manhood, and with 

“ T. Hoop.” 


We understand that Mr. Ebers’s benefit, 
which we lately mentioned to be in contem- 





plation, is now fixed to take place on Wed. 
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nesday the 9th of July next. It is gratifying 
to us to be able to state, that the performers 
have evinced the most liberal feeling, in the 
promptitude with which they have consented 
to lend their services on the occasion. 
is a handsome return for Mr. Ebers’s liberality 
towards them when manager; and the fre. 
quenters of the Opera will, we doubt not, 
testify by their attendance on the evening of 
the benefit, their commiseration of the heavy 
losses which Mr. Ebers has sustained in the 
service of the public. 

FRENCH THEATRE. 

Last night this well-conducted enterprise will 
have closed (we write in French-English as to 
times and tenses), and our notice of Saturday’s 
date being penned the day before, we can only 
speak by anticipation of what is past. The 
whole season, though the first, has been in 
good style, and, we have no doubt, made a 
worthy ending: so that we may expect con- 
tinued improvements as experience brings us 
better acquainted with the artistes of France. 
On Monday Mdile. Mars commences an en- 

ment for six nights at the King’s The- 
atre: all the side boxes are already engaged, 
and the spec promises to be very successful. 














VARIETIES. 

Earthquake.—The shock of an earthquake 
was experienced over a considerable tract of 
the west of Scotland on the 20th ult. 

Map of France.—A new map of France, on 
a large scale, is at present executing under the 
direction of the Royal Corps of French Geo- 
graphical Engineers. It promises to be exceed. 
ingly beautiful. 

Printers’ Pension Society.—Last Friday the 
first general meeting of this benevolent Society 
dined at the London Tavern, Lord John Rus- 
sell in the chair. The company amounted to 
about 150; and after doing justice to Mr. 
Bleaden’s sumptuous: fare, the more especial 
business of the day was proceeded with. His 
Lordship, in a luminous and feeling speech, 
dwelt upon the humane object of the associa. 
tion to relieve the aged and infirm of a most 
meritorious class of artisans, whose labours 
more than those of any other mechanic en- 
title them to public favour and protection. 
He adverted to some letters which had ap. 
peared in the Times newspaper, contending 
that this, instead of being a charity, would 
encourage combinations among the workmen ; 
and expressed his conviction, that an Institu- 
tion to save the old and the sick from the suf- 
ferings of want and wretchedness, could not 
by possibility be perverted to such a purpose. 

{In consequence of some observations made in the 
course of the ome 4 Mr. Alderman Venables and 
Mr. R. Taylor, his hip assured the meeting that 
any doubt excited in his mind by these publications had 
been entirely removed. ] 

Other appropriate addresses, in explanation 
of the principles on which it was founded, and 
warmly recommending the Society to the at- 
tention of the philanthropic and merciful, were 
delivered as occasion offered; and we must 
say that the impression made was deeply in 
favour of this infant Institution. For our- 
selves, we cannot see that there is likely to be 
less industry and good conduct in the whole 
body, because there is a more general sympathy 
and aid for the unfortunate among its mem. 
bers ; on the contrary, we think it will be a 
stimulus to exertion, sobriety, and proper be- 
haviour,—and we therefore earnestly add our 
testimony on behalf of the Printers’ Pension 





| Society, the subscriptions, ta which, we, rejoice 
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to state, are considerable, both from the 
friends of literature, and from annual savings 
of from five to forty shillings raised among the 
printers themselves. 

Literary Curiosity.x—In the last No. of 
Blackwood’s Magazine there are some satirical 
verses, addressed to Mr. Brougham, under the 
title of Vir Illustrissime ; the original hint 
for which, we are told, was taken from the 
following dedication of Lord Grenville’s pam- 
phlet on the Sinking Fund, of which inscrip. 
tion only a few copies got into day-light. 

Clarissimo Viro 
Henrico Brougham, 

Suavem spirat odorem, atque inviolata colores 

Servat adhuc vivo flore corolla micans, 

juam memori cura Torquato* texuit olim 

Tullius, eternum pignus amicitie, 
Hanc, decus ipse fori, Henricus lumenque Senatis 
——* in rum transtulit ecce caput, 

ui 

Vult 


e su ter grandesque labores, 
uem et nostris laudibus esse locum 
Hoc ie alluen ingenii est, fovet has quibus eminet artes, 
Rrgo iterum'et seripto hulc faveas,senlique bentgno 
‘Accipias animo, dons suprema mei. 
Gazeiles.—The menagerie of the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris has lately received the 
addition of two beautiful gazelles from Sene- 
gal. One is a male kevel, still young, but 
which already shews all the characteristics of 
its species; horns with double curves, fine fal- 
low hair, a black tail, and black line on its 
flanks, and two white spots on the sides of its 
nose. The other is a female guib, which there- 
fore has no horns, and the fallow hair of which 
is agreeably varied by cross lines and white 
ts. 


spo! 

Albert Durer.—A jubilee in honour of Al. 
bert Durer, the greatest artist of whom, in the 
fifteenth century, Germany could boast, was 
held on the 6th of April last (the anniversary 
of his death) at Nuremberg. A statue in 
bronze, to the expense of which that enlight- 
ened friend of artists and the fine arts, the 
King of Bavaria, has contributed 3,000 florins, 
is‘also about to be erected to his memory. 

Oysters.—Every one knows that oysters are 
a favourite dish in France; and that a native 
of that country often begins his dinner by 
swallowing half-a-hundred of them in a raw 
state. Under the rather strange title of the 
Manual of the Amateur of Oysters, a treatise 
has just been published at Paris, in which 
oysters are considered in every point of view, 
literary, medicinal, and gastronomic. They 
are subdivided into forty-six kinds; and we 
are quite flattered to find that the kind which 
is deemed the most delicate, frequent] b 

the name of “ the English oyster.” Aes 
‘ New Nomenclature.—It seems to be a great 
injustice and insult to the living relatives of 
the individual lately arrived in ‘england (see 
our last Gazette), that the common and generic 
name of ‘* Fernando Pos” has been given to 
our young men of fashion, who encourage 
cleanly crops of hair round their jaws, from tip 
of ear to tip of chin, and thus certainly make 
themselves resemble the tribe of the stranger 
in question. Still, it is unpolite to foreigners 
(many of whom may hereafter come to this 
country) to treat them in so derogatory a man- 
ner ;—how should any of us like, if we visited 
Fernando Po, to hear the nasty Albinos among 
the natives called Englishers? It may perhaps 
serve to check this impropriety, if the Zoologi- 
cal Society should think it right to denominate 
their new acquisition the “* Exquisite of 1828.” 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
A Memoir of General Miller, one of our countrymen 
in the Peruvian service, is nearly ready for publication. 


“@ L, Torquavus, & Cicerone laudatus in Bruto, cap. 105, 








This spirited officer crossed the Andes 


al 

where he the Patriots, and took a distinguished 
part in all the t actions fought, as well as in the 
general affairs 


their le for 
served as an officer of marines oth 


Seteie ok extiory, and Saath as a general in high com- 
mand; so that his opportunities SF's seeing much were 
multiplied in almost every way and in every quarter. 
The narrative also contains much of personal adventure; 
and from what we have seen of it, we feel authorised to 
take this early notice of it before it meets the public eye. 

A work of considerable interest is announced shortly, 
under the title of Journal of a Voyage to Peru, Journey 
across the Pampas, and a Passage across the Cordillera of 
the Andes, by Lieutenant Brand, R.N., who performed 
the journey on foot in the snow <= ey severe winter 
of 1827, and is stated to have accompl several objects 
in which the celebrated Humboldt failed. 

Mr. Planché, the Author of Lays and of the 
Rhine, has in the press his Descent of the Danube from 
Ratisbon to Vienna, during the Autumn of 1827; with 
Recollections, Historical and wow of the Towns, 
Castles, Monasteries, éc. on the of that River; in 
one volume 8vo. 

“ ay ‘ae = Ee in ithouradhed “by a 
olume, Ww also s a T, ogra i. 
= from Sketches mate athe spot by Mr. Planché. 
r. Ebers, the late Manager of the King’s Theatre, is 
othisivigrapher of the Oper, particularly. during the 
o riographer of the » particu! luring the 
his management. Of his nities of mak- 
ng his intended work highly interesting, it is unnecessary 
to say any thing—they ate obvious. e shall probably 
be able to give an account of his forthcoming Seven 
Years of the King’s Theatre in our next No. It is now 
— for publication. 
idi-Aly.—Sidi-Aly, surnamed Kiatibi-Roumi, was one 
of the most celebrated and one of the best informed naval 
men in the Ottoman empire in the sixteenth century. 
He began his career under Khaireddin-Pasha (Barbarossa), 
and was afterwards employed by Soliman, as the admiral 
of the Egyptian fleet, to assemble at Suez the Ottoman 
fleets which were in the Persian Gulf and the Indian Sea. 
On several occasions Sidi-Aly successfully encountered the 
Portuguese squadrons in those latitudes; but a tempest 
dispersing his fleet, wrecked several of them; and he was 
himself thrown on the coast of Guzzerat. He sold the 
remains of his unfortunate ships to the sultan of that 
country; and a part of his troops entered the India mili- 
tary service. For self, accompanied by only fifty 
followers, he determined on returning to Constantinople 
by land. The history of his travels has lately been trans- 
lated into French from the German of M. Diez, and is 
replete with interest. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Knight’s Modern and “yw Gems, 12mo. 11. 11s. 6d.; 
imperial 8vo. Qi. 12s. 6d. — Taylor on the 
System, 8vo. 6s. bds,—Hull’s Canons of the Church of 
_— » 8vo. 7s. bds-—Myer’s Vindication of the Atha- 
nasian Creed, 18mo. 3s. 6d. —Faber’s Sacred Calendar 
of Prophecy, 3 vols. 8vo. 12. 16s. bds.—Mornings in the 
a by Knight, 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd.—The Smug- 

ler’s Son, 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd.—Lessons of Wisdom, 
8mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd.—Easy Rhy » 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd. 
—Tarver’s French Pronunciation, 12mo. 3s. 6d. sheep.— 
Hodgson’s Sacred History, 12mo. 3s. 6d. sheep.—Lem- 
priere’s Scripture Lessons, 12mo. 4s. 6d. — Whim 
Whams, 18mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Williams’s M 
thew Henry, 8vo. 8s. bds.—Crawfurd’s Embassy to Siam, 
4to. 32. 38. Rovigo’s Memoirs, Vol. II. French, 8vo. 
14s. sewed; English, 16s, bds. — Conversations on the 
Parables, 18mo. 3s. 6d. hf.-bd.—Townsend’s Calendar of 
Knights, crown 8vo. 8%. bds. — Farther Inquiry on the 
Colenial = of India, 8vo. 8s. bels.—-Annual Roghter, 
1827, 8vo,. 16s. 
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. Thermometer. 


April Barometer. 
Thursday-- 5 | From 46. to 62. | 29.29 to 29.50 
Friday «+++ — 4 — 65. | 29.56 — 29.74 
Saturday-- 7 | -— 45. — 63. | 29.88 — - 99, 
Sunday---- 8 | —— — 64 | 30.11 — Stat. 
Monday +» 9 | —— 45. — 70. | 30.15 — Stat. 
Tuesday -- 10 | —— 44 — 66. | 30.20 — Stat, 
Wednesday 11 —-- — 72 30.20 — 30.16 


Wind prevailing N.W. 
Generally clear; a little rain on the 5th. 





June. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday -- 12 | From 54. to 64 | 30.16 to 30.14 
Friday ---. 13 | —— 43, — 72. | 30.16 — Stat. 
Saturday -- 14! —— 44. — 72 | 30.16 — Stat. 
Sunday ---- 15 | —— 4% — 73. | 30.16 — Stat. 
Monday---- 16 | —— 54 — 29.94 — 29.80 
Tuesday -- 17 | —— 55. — 73. | 29.58 — 99.53 
Wednesda — — 68 | 2943 — 29.50 


y 18 

- Wind prevailing N.E. 

Except the 12th, 13th, and 14th, generally cloudy, with 

frequent showers. agg in the N.E. about eight in 

the evening of the léth. Thunder from seven to eight 
in the evening of the 18th. 

Rain fallen, -075 of an inch. 

Edmonton. Cuarues H. ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
: Or Ry qui Sat Aga 
RRATUM.—In ou . 1 3; 
«her ladyship,” 5 oat, she 38), » line 23, for 


indepen: | Fp 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 


MALL. The Gallery, with a Selection of the Works of 
the I " » and Dutch Schools, is open daily, 
from Ten in the yew until Six in the Evening. 


ittance, 1s.—Ca’ ue, le. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


UFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
Society of British Artists. The Fifth Annual Exhibition 
for the Sale of Works of Art by Living British Artists, is open 
daily, from Nine till Six. 
Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue, ls. 
Jos. CARTWRIGHT, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


RTISTS’ DRAWING SOCIETY for 
_ Study of the Antique and Living Model, 3, Savoy 
tran 
The ‘Summer Quarter of the above Society will commence on 
the first of July next. 
Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers are requested to 
apply at the Society, between the hours of Four and Seven. 


BUCHAN, PROPRIETOR of the 

e COUNTY of HANTS PICTURE GALLERY, South- 

ampton, established July 1827, respectfully acquaints the Artists 

in London, that the Gallery will open its Second Annual Exhi- 

bition on the Ist of August next, and that the time for receiving 
Pictures will be from the 8th to the 25th of July previous. 

All packages are to be directed to the Hants Picture Gallery, 
Southampton, and forwarded to go by Messrs. Wallington’s 
Waggon, from the Castle and Falcon, me 5 Street. - 
ence may be obtained at Messrs. Rowney and Forster, 51, Rath- 
bone Place, Oxford Street, London. 

Carriage Expenses to and from the Exhibition will be paid 

by the Proprietor. 
The Exhibition will close about the latter end of October. 


R. J, B. LANE’S great PICTURE, 
painted at Rome, and by which he incurred the Cen- 
sure of the Inquisition, is now OPEN, at the King’s Mews. 
Entrance from Charing Cross. 
ion, 1s.—Exp and 8 6d. 














Adinissi 








The Fall of Nineveh, Deluge, &c. &c. 

HE EXHIBITION of the above PIC- 

TURES, by Mr. MARTIN, the Painter of ‘‘ Belshazzar’s 

Feast,” is now open, at the Western Exchange, Old Bond Street, 
from Nine o’Clock till Six. 

Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue, Is. 
Subscriptions for the Prints of the Fall of Nineveh, and Deluge, 
are received at the Exhibition, and at Mr. Martin's, 30, Allsop 
Terrace, New Road. 





| IBRARY of the Right Hon. GEORGE 
CANNING, deceased. By Mr. CHRISTIE, at his 
Great Room, King Street, St. James’s Square, on Thursday, 
June 26th, and following Day, at One precisely, (by order of the 
Executors), a small but elegant Sel of Sy isting 
Classics, History, and useful Modern Literature, chiefly in neat 
condition, the Property of the Right Hon, anning, 
deceased. Amongst the above will be found the Iconographie 
prey oa et Latine du Chev. Visconti, 5 vols.; Sotheby's Hexa- 
lott Georgics of Virgil ; Platonis Opera Serrani, red morocco; 
hucydides Dukeri; Tacitus Brotieri; Plutarchi Vite Bryani, 
Bentleii Epistole, privately printed; the Costume of various 
Nations, with coloured Pilates; Ii Decamerone di Boccaccio, 
5 vole 8vo. 1. p. green morocco; Guvres de ‘Voltaire, 69 vols. 
ce &c. 


c 
May be viewed two days preceding. 


R. CHRISTIE respectfully informs the 

Public, that the Sale of the Library of the Right Hon. 

George Canning, deceased, advertised for this Day, is deferred 
until Thursday next, the 26th of June, and following day. 











This day is publishedy No. IV. price 7s. 6d. of 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


tents.—Article I. Life and Works of Wieland—II. Cailli- 

aud’s Travels to Méroé and the White River, &¢.—III. Spanish 

Novelists—IV. Niebuhr’s Roman History—V. Neapolitan Su- 

perstitions—VI. Paixhans’s New Maritime Force and Artillery 

—VII. Lebrun’s Voyage to Greece—VIII. Modern Spanish Co- 

medy—IX. Italian Literature of the Eighteenth Centary—X. 

Illyrian Poetry—XI. K. ”s Dramatic Work: 

Illustrations of Hamlet—XIII. to XXIV. Critical Sketches of 
enrich, nm, and Spanish Works—Miscella- 

neous pa Notices, No. IV.—List of the principal Works 

hed on the Conti from January to April 1828. 
No. V. will appear in August. 
Published by Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun. and 
ichter, 30, Soho Square, London. 











This day is published, the 18th edition, considerably improved, 
price 18s, boards, or 18s. 6d. half-bound, PNG! > 
PATERSON’S ROADS of ENGLAND 

and WALES, and the SOUTHERN PART of SCOT- 
LAND. By EDWARD MOGG, 
Arranged ey a plan — novel, and the whole remodelled, 
d, and improved, by 


the addition of numerous new 
toads and new admeasurements; with an Appendix, being an 
accurate Description of the Direct and Principal Cross Roads com- 
municating with the improved Old Passage Ferry across the River 
Severn, between Aust and Beachley, near Chepstow; accompa- 
nied by a Map of the Banks of the Wye. To which are added, 
the Course of the Chepstow Steam Packets, and an arranged 
Tour thi Wales, &c. &c. 

Printed for C. and J. Rivington; Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, and Green; J. M. Richardson; Hurst, Chance,and Co.; 
aa chines de J. Sey C. Cha ood ais 

. B. i er; J. Sha : « Reynolds; mpkin '. 
shall; E. Mogg; and J. Thomson. 


‘ 
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HE QUARTERLY MUSICAL 
MAGAZINE and REVIEW, No. XXXVI. is this day 
pens Pt ee » Chance, and Co. St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


ROSPECTUS of a SERIES of LINE 
ENGRAVINGS, from the Pictures of the National 
Gallery, under the of the King, and with the special 
go of His ae gb 's Government. — 





Cary’s s oved Map of England. 
This day is pul price 1/. ls. Part IX. of 
ARY’S Foknewe 4 MAP of ENGLAND, 
upon a Scale of Half an Inch toa ee containing the 
whole of Li and N ith 
Portions of the adjacent Counties. 
Printed for G. and J. i 86, St. James Street. 





F d ane pettotivels tay 
come enter into professio: mal 

their Art and to the Public, which tedividually they o could net 
accomplish, have formed themselves into an and 





In 4to. RIC with 


ISTORICAL SKETCHES of 
—_ CRAs 3, SON Waite eae a Il, foetal 
pring ersonages t nc 's Trial 
and xecution ; to which is pose bs an pr iJ ot the Su 
exacted by the C Ith from the Royalists, and is ames 
of all these who compounded for their og with other scarce 
By W. D. FELLOWES, E 








es the work which they have now the honour to = 
no! 
The Pictures deemed worthy of a place in the Nationa! Collec- 
tion, must seo ge rs be objects of general interest at home and 
abread. Those already selected, although only the nucleus of a 





‘ew and Improved Edition 
Jost published, in 1 T thick vol. 8d Peer wauch enlarged 


MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or, 


a Popular ySvswren ethibiting a Ropes y 


splendid Hecti in the course of formation, are specimens of 
tl at variety of excellence in the several departments of painting, 
by which the art has been rendered illustrious in Europe; con- 
company their merits possess a oe claim te be made known 
id preserved to posterity. Had the art of engraving been coeval 
with that of oe we should, pasate dng at this time, have had 





Causes, and most efficac 
cing all the Modern I 
a copious se rage of approved Prescriptions, ‘Medical Manage- 
ment of Children, of all C most effectual 
Methods of sendectng Cama in Cases of 


of Diet, Virtues and 
forming a compoehensive, | Medical Guide for the Use of 
iy T. eae D. &c. 


as Treatment 
i 


M. of all 
n 


1 Disences, embra- 
$0 








Clergy, aes and 


“We Graham's Treatise to the 
public, and feel ro | pleasure ay the certainty that it will 
rove extensively useful. It is very far above the 





st our sources of pleasure, a knowledge of the 


$q. 


Printed for John Murray, ‘Albemarks Street. 





In 1 large vol. 8vo. cme a valuable yen to every 
edition of the Poet 
EM ORIALS of SHAKSPEARE ; or, 
his C Genius, by Sir Walter 
Scott, Catapheite Coleridge, NGodwin, “Teen Gamberiand, 
Warton, Dryden, Goéthe, the two gy janine Madame 
de Staél, and other eminent Writers. with a Preface 
and Notes, by NATHAN DRAKE, M. Dae 
Printed for Henry Colbara, 8, New Dartington Street. 








mongs' 
pete ofthe erp whose skill in and 
havin, = bee than th 
of Painting, now so A delights us: ‘but. their pictures having 
rished in the stream of time, their merits are lost to us for ever. 
ence, it is presumed, that, as Engraving has never been more 
ably cultivated, nor so generally esteemed in England, as at the 
Jem _— thus announced is due to the arts, to the 





age, and to pos 

His Majesty, with lively expressions of interest for the success of 
the work, has most graciously consented to become its Patron, and, 
as a peculiar mark of distinction, has been pleased to affix his 





chan’r, and we shall preserve the volume as the A ger poo 
invaluable friend, to which we can refer in the hour of need, 
without any doubt of being benefited by ite wisdom.”—Literary 
Chronicle. 

« In the opinion of a respectable phgdeien, well known in our 
connexion, it is not only incomparably superior to Buchan’s, but 
po to every similar work in our language.”’—Wesleyan Maga- 


Me wit will be found a 


valuable - eee to the family 
> 


3 aod no medicine chest, at home or abroad, ought to be 
omplete without it.”—Imperial Magazine. 
Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, London ; 
sold by all Booksellers. 





re — on Indigestion — Sith Edition. 
jay is published, 8vo. 


ice 9s. 

TREATIS! on INDIGESTION and 

its CONSEQUENCES, called NERVOUS and BILIOUS 
COMPLAINTS, — ‘atieae on the Organic Diseases in 
which they sometim 

By A. P. W. PHILIP, M. D. F,R.S.L. and E. ~~ 

Sixth edition, with e Na- 

ture and Treatment of the Disease, and particularly ‘of he more 
protracted Cases. 


Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 








Dr. Paris on Diet.—3d Edition, “sway Sar 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
TREATISE on DIET, with a View to 
establish, = Practical pometens 1B a System of Rules for 
the Prevention and Cure of the incident to a Disordered 
State of the Digestive I Functions. 
By J. A. PARIS, M.D. F.R.S. 
Fellow of the Royal Coll * Physicians. 
Printed for Thomas and George U: , 82, Fleet Street. 





This day is EDICA the 15th edition, price 12s. boards 

HE MEDICAL . GUIDE, for the Use 

of the Clergy, Heads of Families and LSomiaarioty &c. &c. 

y RICHARD REECE, M 

« This edition, p feo ra a copious description of all the new 

rem + We can co! the 
practical’ = of medicine, without the a theories 
hy which most of the systems of physic are loaded.” —Athenaum, 


Printed fer for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 








riental Literature.—This day is published, 
SECOND SUPPLEMENT to HOWELL 
and STEWART’S yg her CATALOGUE, con- 
iid valuable Printed and MS. Library of the late Rev. 
jn amd and other additions of rare and curious Works. 


ATALOGUE of BOOKS. 
JOHN R, PRIESTLEY continues to distribute (gratis) 
ent Catalogue of Books, consisting of the best editions of 
Greek and Latin Classics, Translations, the principal Lexi- 
cographical, Philological, and Critical \- bra ml ae His- 
ae and Works in ment 
Gentlemen residing in the Country, a a Country Book- 
sellers, are requested to apply through their London Bookseller ; 


or A letter, 
Great Rasech Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Published jomas Sy ellin, " ind ; 
Boo Stewart, hn ty Iedicbursk anoaee ath 
NIGHT’S MODERN: and ANTIQUE 


eg with appropriate Mottos and Q 








royal h at the head of the list of Subscribers; and His 

Majesty’s Government has granted to the Association every pri- 

vilege and protection which it has sought. 

Under encouragement so cheering, and aided by the talents of 

their the of the Associa- 
cae ho roduce such a Series of Printe as will be worthy the 
nly the Country. 
an’ Burnet, 80, pedegen Place, Sloane Street. 
George — 4, Loddiges’ Place, Hackney. 

George T. Doo, 9, Warren Street, Camden Town. 

William Finden, 18, Judd Place East, New Road. 

Edward Goodall, Grove Cottage, Mornington Crescent. 

Jobn Le Keux, 31, Penton Place, Pentonville. 

Henry Le Keux, a2, Dorset Street, Portman Square. 

John Pye, 42, Cirencester Place, Fitzroy Square. 

John H. Robinson, 24, M ton Place, I p d Road. 
June . 
The work will be folio, composed entirely of highly finished 

Line Engravings, with Letter-press Descriptions, in French and 

English, and will correspond in size with ** Musée Frangais,” 

and the “ Galerie de Florence.” 

The size of the Engravings will vary, as the Pictures may be 
most advantageously rendered. 

Each Part, consisting of Four Plates, to be published amet, 
or more frequently if possible, price Two Guineas; proof impres- 
sions on French paper, Four Guineas; proofimpressions on India 
pa) wi Five Guineas. A few Unlettered Proofs will be taken. 

First Part will be published early in the season of 1829, and 








cor v= ba 

The ‘Adoration of eo by John Burnet ....after Rembrandt. 
The Village Festival, by William Finden..after Wilkie. 

An Italian Sea-Port, by Edward —- -after Claude. 
Portrait of Govartius, by George T. -after Vandyck. 
*,* Prospectuses mayb be had of, an Subscelpetons we apt 
by, the bers of the i y whom a registry is kept, 
and claim to priority a iequentens: will be scrupulously regu- 
lated ” the date of the period at which each name may be re- 
ceiv 








ONUMENT to LORD BYRON. It is 

proposed to —"—* a ae ne to Lord Byron, 

by public 8 been formed for 

a Purpose, ¢ composed . of Individuals bem were either his per- 

son: or C 0 are anxious to 

aniliet “their admiration for the - of that illustrious Poet. 
comMMIT 








Robert Adair, Esq. 
Lord Alvanley 
D. Baillie, Esq. 
W. Bankes, Esq. 
hag ‘W. L. Bowles 
Michael Bruce, Esq. 
Sir Francis Berdets, Esq. M.-P. 
Hon. F. Byng 
Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
Right Hon. Stratford Canning 
Ear! of Clar 
Mons. B. de Constant, (Paris) 


¢ harien Kemble, E: 7 
Hon. Douglas Kinnaird 
Marquess of Lansdowne 
Lieut.-Col. es R.E. 
Henry Luttrell, E 
Righ ht Hon. Sir J. “Mackintosh, 


His Bicelleney Si. Sir — Mal- 
col. 

Thomas Moore, = 

John Murray, Esq. 

Viscount Normanby, M.P. 

ugent, M.P. 

Lord Sidney Osborn 

Thomas oe Esq. R.A. 

Lord Rancliffe, M.P. 

Samuel Rogers, Esq: 

William Stewart Rose, Esq. 

Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

M. A. Shee, Esq. R.A. 

Marquess of Sligo, K.P. 

—s Smith, 

. Leicester Stanhope 
Matquess of Tavistock. 3 M.P. 
J. B. Trevanion, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Wildman. 


Thomas Denman, me J . 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 
Earl of Dudiey 
Edward Ellice, Esq. 
Hon. G. Agar Ellis 
W. I. von Goéthe, (Weimar) 
Sir Sandford Graham, Bart. 
John C. Hobhouse, Esq. M.P. 
Lord Holland 
Thomas Hope, Esq. 
I. D'Israeli, Esq. 
Francis Jeffray, | Esq. 
Ear! of Jersey 

Cc icati be directed to 50, Albemarle Street, ad- 








each pond a vs » Crown 8vo. I. lls. 6d.; a few on tec 


mK ni ht and Ruml 
orm ne: domes ; ley"s Specimens of Crests of 





for delivery, 


Beautifully engraved 
.ine Manner, by F. Engleheart, after a Picture 

Esq. R.A. Size 14 inches by 19 high. Prints 
S20. oe India proofs 68s. 


N 
UNCAN, GRAY. 


by David Wilkie, 
ha eons i 


London: Published by Moon, Bo: 
ys, and Graves, Print«cllers to 
the King, Pi ‘Pall Mall, and cont by F. G. Moon, Threadneedle 
By whom will shortly be published, 
Alfred in the Neatherd’s Cotte 


, en rraved 
in the first style, Wy a James Mitchell, afver 
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